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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1915. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the Vice-President, Mr. Rhodes, 
in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; 
and the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library 
since the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: Bas-relief 
of Ebenezer Dorr (1 739-1809), a ship merchant, whose vessels 
were engaged in the North-West-Coast and East India trade. 
In the Boston Town Records of 1770 to 1783 his name appears 
in thirty-four instances as a member of committees. The first 
instance was upon March 19, 1770, as one of a " Committee 
relative to tea." Bas-relief of Abigail Cunningham (1739- 
1798), wife of Ebenezer Dorr; bas-relief of President Charles 
W. Eliot, from Mr. Henry G. Dorr, who made them; photo- 
graphs of portraits from Baldwin Coolidge, Frank W. Bayley, 
and the Worcester Art Museum; and a half-tone of George E. 
Littlefield, from Frederick J. Libbie. Also the following 
medals and store cards: the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, from that society; the Boston 
Latin School, from the Boston Latin School Association; a 
souvenir penny of Colorado Springs, from Mr. Charles F. 
Read; the 1905 Decennial Medal, Harvard College, from Win- 
throp C. Richmond; the Spee Club, Cambridge, from the Club. 
He also read the following letter from Governor John A. 
Andrew, given to the Society by Miss Hetty B. Williams, of 
Brookline: 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Executive Department. 

Boston, Sept. ioth, 1863. 
John A. Andrew to Williams & Everett. 

Gentlemen: — Your rooms are visited every day by multitudes 
of cultivated and refined Massachusetts women attracted by your 
displays of art. I send you with this note an iron yoke surmounted 
by three prongs, which was cut from the neck of a slave girl, nearly 
white, in New Orleans, who was liberated by military authority 
from a foul and narrow dungeon where in darkness and fear this 
poor child of sorrow had borne the double torture of confinement 
and of this painful instrument, for three weary months. She would 
have borne it indefinitely had not our arms delivered her, as they 
did many more, from her oppressors. Her offence, as it was stated 
by her mistress, was, that "she runned away. 11 An officer of Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, whose letter I inclose to you, sent me this 
memento of a barbarism soon, I trust, to become wholly extinct. 
And I send it to you in the hope that you will permit it to be placed 
on exhibition for a few weeks in your rooms, where the sight of it 
and the story of the poor child who wore it may remind the mothers, 
wives and daughters, under whose eyes it may fall, of some of the 
good done by those whom they have sent from their firesides to 
encounter the hardships of war. 1 I am, Very Truly Yours, 

John A. Andrew. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from Robert Grant, of Boston, accepting his election as 
a Resident Member of the Society. 

1 The Boston Transcript of September 14 contained the following notice: 
" A Southern Necklace. A necklace of peculiar material and structure, 
sent from the South, may be seen at Williams & Everett's, Washington Street. 
It is of rough iron, weighs several pounds, is hinged at the back and locked in 
front, about four inches in diameter, made to fit the neck, with three uprights 
of iron, fitted in sockets at equal distances, and about one foot in height. It 
has an eye in the top of each, as if for passing a string through, and thus draw- 
ing the ends closer around the head. The implement was found by Capt. J. 
Tyler Reed of the 3d Massachusetts cavalry, during a search of suspected 
premises near New Orleans, upon the neck of a young girl of about 18 years, 
who had been confined in a hut about nine or ten feet square, for three months, 
by a tyrannical mistress, for the crimes of running away and of suspected favor 
for the Federal cause. Shut from the air and light in a heated and putrid atmos- 
phere, with this implement of torture riveted about her neck, and corroding 
into her flesh, she was a pitiable object. She was taken to New Orleans, where 
the necklace was filed off, and the girl set free by military authority. The name 
of the woman who caused the unfortunate to be punished was Madame Coutrell, 
a French Creole, whose name has been frequently in print." 
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The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Hon. George Peabody Wetmore, the large and im- 
portant collection of Lopez-Champlin manuscripts, more 
than three thousand in number. From this collection have been 
prepared two volumes of Collections, Commerce of Rhode Island, 
1 7 26-1800 (Seventh Series, ix and x), which indicate the extent 
and content of the papers and constitute the first really im- 
portant publication of this nature on the history of colonial 
commerce. The reception given to the first volume by stu- 
dents of economic history proved the estimation accorded to it, 
and the second volume will be ready for distribution in Novem- 
ber. The expense of publication has been generously borne 
by Mr. Wetmore. He has also presented to the Society the 
letters of Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte and of William M. Browne 
printed in this volume. 1 

From Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, the patents, drawings 
and correspondence covering the inventions of her father, 
Erastus Brigham Bigelow, in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
However technical they may seem, they possess a true his- 
torical value, illustrating the development of one of the most 
distinctive industries of New England. 

From Marian P. Motley, Anna Allan and Louisa P. Norman, 
daughters of Francis W. Palfrey, the plates and all interests of 
the five volumes of History of New England , by John Gorham 
Palfrey. 

From Mrs. Charles H. Joy, a field book of surveys made in 
Ontario County, New York, by Joseph Annin and Benjamin 
Barton. 

From Miss Agnes Blake Poor, an account book (1 808-1 849) 
kept by her grandfather, John Pierce. 

From William K. Bixby, of St. Louis, manuscripts from his 
Jefferson collection. 

From Justin H. Smith, a full transcript of the journal of 
Isaac Senter on Arnold's Canadian expedition. 

George Parker Winship, of Cambridge, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society. 

Henry Osborn Taylor, of New York, was elected a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society. 

1 Page 18, infra. 
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The Council think it expedient to make a slight amendment 
to the By-Laws, to drop from Article 5 of Chapter VIII the 
words "not members of the Society/' relating to the Assistant 
Librarian. It is necessary to make this notification in order 
that the change may be made at the next meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Rhodes spoke as follows: 

Frederic Ward Putnam was chosen a member on November 
9, 1882, and at the time of his death on August 14 stood ninth 
in seniority in the Resident roll. During his membership of 
nearly thirty-three years he had been present only at several 
meetings, and the Society received gifts from him; but one 
record of a communication, at the January meeting, 1886, is 
to be found. He was last present at a meeting of the Society 
in October, 19 10. 

Mr. Rhodes called upon Mr. Bowditch, who read the fol- 
lowing tribute: 

The most eminent American anthropologist now living has 
said that Professor Putnam was one of the three founders of 
modern anthropology in America, the other two being Dr. 
Brinton of Philadelphia and Major Powell of Washington, 
D. C. Professor Putnam's chief contribution to this result 
lay in his enthusiastic collecting of material facts which should 
form the basis of inductive studies. The collections of the Pea- 
body Museum are a monument to his zealous work in this re- 
spect, arranged, as these collections are, by his great skill and 
that of his coadjutor, Mr. Willoughby, so as to present, both to 
the student and the public, a clear sequence of the progress of 
the American races, as shown by their handiwork and remains, 
and to enable a comparative study to be made of these remains 
in connection with those of the early races of other countries. 

These collections have been built up not only by purchase, 
but by the promotion of expeditions over the northern and 
central parts of the western continent, and Professor Putnam 
has seen that these expeditions (often under his personal leader- 
ship) were conducted in the most scientific manner, recognizing 
the fact that no collection is of real value, unless accompanied 
by the most exact information in regard to every specimen. 
These expeditions have afforded an admirable example not 
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only of exactness and fulness in their conduct, but of the per- 
sistence with which such expeditions should be pursued. If a 
given site of an old Indian cemetery contained three hundred 
graves, an examination of one-half of the graves would not sat- 
isfy Professor Putnam, but every grave must be opened lest 
some useful or interesting fact should escape notice. He 
would not accept any excuse for want of thoroughness. His 
investigation in the Trenton valley gravels, carried on for many 
years by Dr. Volk, and still going on, in order to determine the 
question of the early existence of man on this continent, is a 
case in point. 

It was these .research expeditions, his wide acquaintance 
with scientific men and his remarkable Museum work that 
caused Professor Putnam's services to be sought after outside 
of Cambridge. The Chicago Exposition of 1893 asked for and 
received his services, and the wonderful display made in the 
anthropological department of that Exposition was due to 
his wide knowledge, his great skill as an organizer and to his 
wise selection of subordinates, who conducted expeditions to 
many parts of the world. The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York secured his aid as the Curator of Anthro- 
pology for nine years, and the University of California had 
the benefit of his services for six years as Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Director of its anthropological museum. 

Not only did Professor Putnam's work extend as above to 
other institutions than Harvard College, but his influence had 
a wide range through the training which was given in the 
Peabody Museum to the students who came there and who now 
occupy the leading anthropological positions in this country. 
Dixon and Tozzer in Harvard, Dorsey of the Field Museum in 
Chicago, Saville of Columbia University and of the Heye 
Museum in New York, Spinden and Goddard of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, Barrett of the Mu- 
seum in Milwaukee, Kroeber of the University of California, 
Gordon and Farabee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Swanton of the United States Ethnological Bureau, Morley 
of the Carnegie Institution — all spent more or less time under 
Professor Putnam at the Peabody Museum and many of them 
took their degrees of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology 
there. 
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Professor Putnam's publications were many. Including his 
annual reports in his various official capacities, they numbered 
over four hundred, and the subjects were as various as were the 
many offices which he held. In zoology he was an assistant in 
ichthyology in the University Museum at Cambridge for nine 
years and was Commissioner of Inland Fisheries of Massa- 
chusetts for seven years. He was also engaged for four years 
in the United States Geological Survey of Kentucky and in 
the survey west of the one hundredth meridian. 

He was a member of forty learned societies, among which 
were the National Academy of Sciences, the American Acad- 
emy, the Royal Society of Edinburgh and many foreign socie- 
ties. He was also a member of the French Legion of Honor. 

The conferring of an honorary degree on Professor Putnam by 
Harvard College would have been a gracious recognition of his 
worth, for it was in Cambridge that he exercised a very potent 
influence on anthropological studies. Indeed, anthropological 
studies were hardly known here thirty years ago, and it was 
only after a long period of hard labor that Professor Putnam 
finally obtained from a reluctant faculty and officers the rec- 
ognition of anthropology as one of the departments of the 
University. 

Professor Putnam held no degree from Harvard, except that 
of Bachelor of Science in 1862, though Williams gave him an 
Honorary A.M. in 1868 and the University of Pennsylvania an 
S.D. degree in 1894. An honorary degree from Oxford, Eng- 
land, was awaiting him in 191 2 if he had been able to attend 
the annual meeting of the International Society of Americanists 
in that year at London. He was elected an honorary member 
of the Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1892. 

It is pleasant to recall, however, the memorable occasion of 
the dinner which was given to Professor Putnam on his seven- 
tieth birthday. At this dinner a memorial volume, containing 
articles written for the occasion by most of the living American 
anthropologists, was presented to him and kind words were 
spoken by Mr. Eliot and Mr. Lowell, which showed that, in 
their opinions, Professor Putnam had honored Harvard by the 
results of his life-long devotion. 

Mr. Rhodes then said: 
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John Davis Long was chosen a Resident Member on January 
12, 1905, and his record of attendance shows only an occasional 
absence. At the time of his death on August 28 he had risen 
to the fiftieth member in seniority. He was deeply interested 
in the welfare of the Society and made several contributions 
to its Proceedings. Beside his tributes to Judge James M. 
Barker, Solomon Lincoln, Alfred T. Mahan, Curtis Guild and 
our late President, Mr. Adams, as well as his memoirs of Judge 
Barker and Mr. Lincoln, he contributed four papers: "On a 
Reference to W. H. Seward in Carl Schurz's Reminiscences"; 1 
" Reminiscences of my Seventy Years' Education"; 2 " General 
Robert E. Lee"; 3 and on "The Civil War." 4 During the last 
four years Governor Long presided at a number of meetings in 
the absence of Mr. Adams, and at the February meeting, 1914, 
was elected a Vice-President to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Green. He was a member of the Council 
from April, 1909, to April, 1911, when he made its annual re- 
port to the Society and served on important committees. 
The Library was the recipient of several valuable gifts through 
his interest. 

Governor Long was a welcome member of the Council. It 
was Mr. Adams' custom to get the members together at dinner, 
but during the actual dinner the business of the Society was 
rarely referred to. Governor Long was a genial man on such 
an occasion. He was a good converser and his wit was always 
well placed. 

He was an excellent presiding officer and had the faculty of 
making the meetings go. Witty in his allusions, he was apt in 
his classical references, which could not fail to bring to our minds 
the Democratic story that he was pushed for governor or con- 
gressman because he had translated the Aeneid. He had the 
gift of appropriate extemporaneous remarks, which he emi- 
nently showed in speaking of General Chamberlain's connec- 
tion with our Civil War. 

Mr. Lord gave an appreciation of Mr. Long as a man in 
public and private life, and related some of his characteristic 
utterances to illustrate his position in the public eye. 

1 Proceedings, xli. 33. 2 lb., xlii. 348. 

8 lb., xliv. 592. 4 lb., xlvi. 175. 
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Mr. Thayer followed: 

I am asked to say something about Governor Long's connec- 
tion with Harvard College, a connection which lasted during 
more than sixty years. 

Many of the members here present will recall the delightful 
bit of autobiography which he read to us at our June meeting 
in 1909. In it he recorded the smattering of education, as it 
would now be reckoned, which he received at home and at the 
academy of Hebron, Maine. He was evidently one of those 
bookish boys, quick at his studies, whose parents early mark 
out for them a college career. He does not tell us how he came 
to be sent to Harvard rather than to the nearer Bowdoin Col- 
lege at Brunswick. What he found at Cambridge and how far 
Harvard influenced him will appear from the following quota- 
tion, taken from the reminiscences I have just referred to: 

The result of my few terms at Hebron Academy was that I en- 
tered Harvard College in 1853, at fourteen years of age. ... I 
look back upon my college education with less satisfaction than 
any other part of my life. I was not thoroughly fitted. I was too 
young. The mistake was made, with a well-meant but mistaken 
view of saving me from the " dangers of college life," of boarding me 
for the first two or three years a mile away from the college — as 
if there were any dangers or, if there were, as if the best part of a 
college education was not to get the rub of them. Hence it hap- 
pened that I then formed no personal association with my class- 
mates, and always felt remote and as if I presented the picture of 
a forlorn little fellow who ought to have been at home. To this 
day I have never got over an awe of them that I have never had of 
anybody else. ... I recollect no instruction which was not of the 
most perfunctory and indifferent sort, unless possibly it was that 
of Professor Cooke in chemistry and Professor Child in English. 
The only impression made on me by one professor was that of a 
pair of staring spectacles and an immovable upper lip, and by 
another of a throaty growl in his Sophoclean larynx. There was an 
entire lack, to me, of all moral or personal influences. I look back 
with a certain pathetic commiseration on myself, unwarmed for the 
whole four years by a single act or word expressive of interest on 
the part of those to whom my education was intrusted. And this 
is literally true. The element of personal influence was entirely 
lacking. No instructor or officer ever gave me a pat on the shoul- 
der physically, morally, or intellectually. 
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We need not be surprised that Long, conscious of his great 
shyness, his youth and his remoteness from undergraduate 
life, did not figure in college societies, except in Phi Beta Kappa, 
to which his excellent scholarship admitted him. It is quite 
evident also that after leaving Harvard and taking up the prac- 
tice of law, he was thrown less with Harvard acquaintances 
than with others. The mingling of politics and law, which 
came about very naturally, tended also to bring him into asso- 
ciation with all sorts of men. So far as I discover, his first public 
recognition by Harvard was in 1880, when the University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, a 
distinction which then was bestowed upon each governor of 
Massachusetts, irrespective of his previous condition or of his 
intellectual or moral attainments. It happened, however, that 
the next governor was General Benjamin F. Butler, and that the 
Harvard Governing Boards seized the occasion for abolishing 
the ex officio honor. About that time Mr. Long was a candidate 
for the Harvard Board of Overseers, but was defeated, prob- 
ably because the Harvard electorate then regarded him as 
belonging rather conspicuously to the class, held in suspicion 
by the fastidious, of so-called " practical politicians." 

But the Governor's time of vindication — if the word be not 
too severe — came. From 1897 to 1902 he served as Secretary 
of the Navy, and in the last year having been chosen president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, he presided at the historic 
commencement dinner, when President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hay spoke. At the election for Overseers on that day he led 
the poll. On organizing in the following September, the Board 
made him its president, a most unusual mark of confidence, 
because a new member is seldom thought of for that office. 
During the ensuing eleven years Governor Long was annually 
reelected, without opposition, as president. On the completion 
of his first term of six years as Overseer, he was immediately 
reelected, being nominated by certificate, in spite of the fact 
that a new rule required a year's intermission between one term 
and another of an Overseer. 

Governor Long not only fulfilled admirably the duties of 
president, but he took an active part as a member of commit- 
tees, and he displayed much zeal and affection for the Alma 
Mater whom he had regarded as an unsympathetic stepmother 
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half a century before. His ability as a presiding officer can 
hardly be overrated. As Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in the late seventies, he learned the rules 
which pertain to that office so thoroughly that he was never 
surprised or puzzled by the springing up of a technical point. 
He directed an ordinary business meeting with businesslike 
precision and despatch, guarding against unnecessary talk, 
keeping the members to the subject under discussion and 
applying the rules without favor. He was dignified but always 
courteous, so that although he allowed little time to be wasted, 
he never failed in good humor; and if there came a moment of 
tension, he relieved it by some good-natured remark. As Presi- 
dent of the Board of Overseers it fell to Governor Long to 
induct Abbott Lawrence Lowell into the office of President of 
Harvard College, a duty which he performed with memorable 
impressiveness. 

When his class celebrated their semi-centennial in 1907 the 
survivors inevitably selected Governor Long to be their spokes- 
man, and he made the best of the thirty or more valedictories 
which I have heard or read, a model of its kind, as these opening 
paragraphs will show: 

I should be happy to speak for my classmates if I knew where 
they are. I left them — it was only yesterday — clustered in the 
College Yard, a merry, brown-haired, beardless crowd of boys, 
with a college song on their lips and the sunrise on their faces. But 
all this forenoon I have been looking for them and can find only a 
half-dozen, and even these have disguised themselves as Rip Van 
Winkles in the last act of that play. I am told that some of them 
are off to the war risking life for union and freedom; that some of 
them are sawing the air in pulpit or court or forum, and that others 
are reaching up to make their mark in letters or the professions or 
the industrial and business world. 

I cannot find them. I am sure, however, that they are all 
here, a few with their shields, though the rest are on them — 
all here or accounted for, ready, while their Alma Mater calls 
the roll, to lay their record in her lap and hoping to receive on 
their heads the pat of her benignant hand. Time would fail me 
to do justice to the record of each of them; it would be invidious 
to speak of some of them and not of all. They have done the best 
they could. 1 

1 Printed in full in the Harvard Graduates Magazine, September, 1907. 
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Another Harvard distinction brightened the Indian summer 
of his career, in which he enjoyed to the full, 

That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

was the presidency of Phi Beta Kappa. He excelled alike in 
introducing the orator and poet on the stage of Sanders Theatre, 
and in serving as toastmaster at the dinner in the Harvard 
Union. His wit sharpened the wits of those whom he called 
up. He was indeed an ideal toastmaster, adapting himself per- 
fectly to the needs of different occasions, and quite unrivalled, 
as far as my personal observation goes, among the Massa- 
chusetts public men of the last twenty years. 

He had the satisfaction — and I believe that he greatly 
prized it — of finding himself looked up to and appreciated by 
the Harvard constituency as one of the chief worthies of his 
generation, a graduate whose life work it crowned with the 
highest honors it can give. 

Mr. Rhodes spoke of the late Samuel Savage Shaw, elected 
a Resident Member of the Society on March 12, 1903, who died 
at his home, 49 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, on September 24, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. During his membership 
he was present at more than two-thirds of the meetings, and 
also showed his interest by making gifts of mss. and colonial 
newspapers, including some papers of his father, Lemuel Shaw, 
and of Samuel Phillips Savage, which have been valuable addi- 
tions to the Society's collection. He wrote the memoirs of 
Henry Stedman Nourse, 1 of Uriel Haskell Crocker 2 and of 
Henry Gardner Denny. 3 

He served on several committees, and was a member of the 
House Committee from 1907 to 1914. He was chosen a member 
of the Council in April, 1906, and in 1908 at the close of his 
term submitted its report to the Society. 4 His last attendance 
was at the June meeting, 1913. 

Among the papers of Chief Justice Shaw are threatening 
letters sent to him at the time he presided at the trial of 
Professor Webster for the murder of Parkman. I wish our old 
associate John Fiske were here to tell with his usual gusto 

1 2 Proceedings, xvm. 292. 2 lb., xix. 554. 

8 lb., xli. 310. 4 lb., xli. 412. 
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one of his stories. "An English gentleman remarked to an 
American: 'What a giant intellect that Webster of yours had! 
To think of so great an orator and statesman writing that 
dictionary! But I felt sure that one who towered so much 
above his fellows would come to a bad end and I was not a bit 
surprised to learn that he had been hanged for the murder of 
Dr. Parkman.'" 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Rantoul the following tribute, 
prepared by him, was read by Mr. Waters: 

Samuel Savage Shaw (H. U. '53) was the youngest child of 
Lemuel Shaw (H. U. 1800) and of his second wife, Hope Savage 
Shaw. The mother was a daughter of Dr. Samuel Savage 
of Barnstable. She married in 1827, and had borne to her 
husband, before he became Chief Justice of Massachusetts, a 
son, Lemuel (H. U. '49). The judge had married, in 1818, Eliza, 
a daughter of Josiah Knapp, a Boston merchant, and she had 
borne him a son, Oakes, and a daughter who became the wife of 
Herman Melville. Judge Shaw's father (H. U. 1758) and his 
grandfather (H. U. 1729) were South Shore clergymen, the 
latter of whom had four sons graduated at Harvard, and all 
in the pulpit. The judge's father — the Reverend Oakes 
Shaw — was settled at Barnstable between 1760 and 1807. 
The judge's mother was a sister of Dr. Lemuel Hayward (H. U. 
1768), of Braintree. The judge was born at Barnstable in 
1 78 1. The house in which he was born, and the meeting-house 
in which his father preached, are still standing. William Smith 
Shaw (H. U. 1798), whose aunt married John Adams, was Judge 
Shaw's cousin. The judge entered Harvard at fifteen. 

No Chief Justice of Massachusetts, except Parsons, would 
be named as taking rank with Shaw, and it is likely that the 
verdict of the future will rank Shaw first. His decisions fill a 
large space in fifty of the two hundred and nineteen volumes of 
Massachusetts Reports. He was placed, in 1830, without ju- 
dicial training, at the head of the Massachusetts Bench, by Gov- 
ernor Lincoln, who while a judge had presided at the trial of 
causes in which Shaw appeared as counsel. He had also been 
associated with Lincoln in the impeachment trial of Judge 
Prescott, which was conducted before a special session of the 
legislature of 182 1, Lincoln being a state senator and one of 
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the prosecutors and Shaw arguing the articles of impeachment 
in behalf of the House, against Daniel Webster, who was for the 
defence. In 1830 persuasion was found needful to induce 
Shaw to accept the elevation proposed to him, for he was al- 
ready building up a most lucrative and distinguished practice, 
and to become, at his age, Chief Justice of Massachusetts was 
to doom himself to a life of hard labor coupled with limited 
remuneration. Strong words from Webster are said to have 
tipped the balance. 

The Chief Justice quit the bench at the age of eighty, after 
a thirty years' term of active service, and died within the year. 
He was the consummate product of New England citizenship. 
No feature was lacking which could grace so monumental a 
figure. He was of the Corporation of Harvard for twenty- 
seven consecutive years, and to see him, year after year, at the 
commencement dinner, lead off the singing of "Give Ear! Ye 
Children !" was something not to be forgotten. He was con- 
spicuous in the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 
1820. He drafted, in 1822, the charter which made Boston a 
city, and the Memorial to Congress of the New England Manu- 
facturers when, in 1829, they had begun to fear that too much 
protection would tempt small capitalists into the business, to 
the detriment of those who had ventured largely already. When 
raised from the bar to be Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, 
he had served a course of training in the School of Free Govern- 
ment, the most complete and exhaustive. At the age of nine- 
teen he had passed through Harvard with credit, and at twenty- 
three had been admitted to the bar. He had been master of a 
district school. In Boston he had been an usher in a grammar 
school, a fire warden, a selectman, a school committee man, 
a state representative and senator, and orator on the Fourth of 
July. He had helped edit the Gazette. And, when on the bench, 
he stamped his sign-manual upon the settlement of the differ- 
ences arising between the Unitarians and the denominations 
from which they withdrew, upon the Charlestown Convent 
Riot cases of 1834, upon the Journeymen Bootmakers' case of 
1840, upon the Sims Extradition case of 1850 and upon the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Alger in 185 1. He presided at 
the trial of Dr. Webster. 

Samuel Savage Shaw was the child of his mature years. 
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Born at Boston, October 16, 1833, the boy had been taught at 
infant-schools, one of them kept at the corner of Botolph and 
Myrtle streets and one at the corner of Hancock and Derne 
streets, both houses, as he lived to see, wiped out of being by 
the building of the Beacon Hill reservoir, which in its turn gave 
way to the rear extension of the State House. He was born in 
a house standing at the top of Beacon Hill, just south of the 
cross street named for the founder of this Society, Belknap 
Street, in which his father had succeeded Stephen Higginson 
by purchase, two years before. It was a narrow, brick house, 
with its end on Sumner, formerly Olive, and now Mount 
Vernon Street, having an entrance on the southerly side, and 
being approached by a paved carriageway leading to a stable in 
the rear. This carriageway the judge built over, thus extend- 
ing the width of his dwelling by one-third, and acquiring an 
entrance on the street, an ample hall, a commodious dining 
room and much needed working rooms and chambers above 
stairs. 

Shaw was a precocious child, having begun to fit himself for a 
Harvard course at the age of eleven. His mother was one of 
the most delightful of women. Growing up with such a parent- 
age and in the midst of such surroundings, it would have been 
strange had he not shown marked traits of character and mind. 
After five years at the Latin School he entered college in 1849, 
and was graduated, in course, at the age of twenty, a studious 
youth with strong leanings toward literature and art. At Har- 
vard he was a "Hasty Pudding" man, and an editor and orator 
of that fraternity. Alone in Massachusetts Hall two years, 
his piano was his congenial room-mate. He was at the Dane 
Law School from 1853 to 1855. After a term in the office of 
Sidney Bartlett, who had been a student with, and later a part- 
ner of, his father, he was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1856. 

Equipped with such rare letters of introduction as his father 
could furnish him — the judge was known and esteemed wher- 
ever reverence was felt for English law — he spent the next 
two years in Europe, travelling through England, Scotland, 
Belgium, Holland, the Rhine valley, and visiting Berlin, Dres- 
den, Vienna, Genoa, Naples, Rome, meanwhile enjoying to 
the full the opportunities of theatre and opera and orchestral 
music, of which he was very fond, and devoting his spare 
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moments to the continental languages and literatures, where 
he was already much at home. In Berlin he met, at the 
residence of George Ticknor of Boston, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. 

On his return he began professional life, in 1858, at the Old 
State House and in Court Street, sharing rooms for eight years 
with his close and valued friend, Edward Ellerton Pratt. Fol- 
lowing the exodus of the bar to Pemberton Square, he moved 
there in 1868, and thence, after eight more years, to Milk 
Street, where he spent the last ten years of his law practice as a 
roommate of Henry H. Sprague and the Brothers Crocker. 
He rarely appeared in court. His business life was mainly taken 
up with conveyancing, the searching of titles and the care of 
trust estates, some of which trusts he inherited from his 
brother Lemuel, who died in 1884. Some of his trusts presented 
features of general interest. He was executor or trustee in the 
estates of William Sturgis and of Henry P. Kidder. Adelaide 
Phillips was a contemporary, and in his callow days, when he 
sat in the square gallery-pew occupied by the Chief Justice, on 
the right hand of Dr. Young's pulpit at Church Green, Miss 
Phillips sang the contralto parts in the choir on Sundays and 
played juvenile roles during the week at the Boston Museum, 
which was then just built. Jenny Lind helped her to go abroad, 
where she developed a rare voice and good dramatic powers, 
and she returned to an operatic career in America. She was 
devoted to her aged mother, and largely for her sake accumu- 
lated a property which, as trustees, the Brothers Shaw ad- 
ministered. 

He was a director of the Rockport Granite Company. He 
was a trustee and secretary of the Boston Library Society, in 
which he felt an interest that never waned. The liberal dona- 
tion made to it in his will bore testimony to the debt he owed 
to books for his enjoyment of life, and of this his own choice 
collection was no doubtful witness. He was, from March, 1903, 
a Resident Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
He was an early member and constant frequenter of the Union 
Club. He had crossed the Atlantic a great many times, and, 
if we except the tour of India, China and the Far East, 
which he projected in his declining years but found himself 
unable to accomplish, he might fairly be said to have visited 
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every section of the world which it is held especially desirable 
to see. 

The subject of this notice had been a favorite actor in "Hasty 
Pudding" days and, on one occasion, while at the Law School, 
enacted the leading part in a play called "Sketches in India," 
which was presented at the historic mansion of Governor 
Hutchinson at Milton, then the residence of the well-known 
Russell family. This performance was given before a distin- 
guished gathering, counting among them Charles Sumner, 
Richard H. Dana and Franklin Haven, and in it also appeared 
a daughter of Dr. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, afterwards the 
wife of Dr. Charles Dudley Homans, and a daughter of Dr. 
William Parsons Lunt, afterwards the wife of Colonel Paul 
Joseph Revere. 

Shaw was, until two years ago, when failing health deprived 
him of the resource, a constant and interested attendant on the 
gatherings of this Society, and enjoyed its honors, having been 
of the House Committee from 1907, for seven years, and having 
submitted the report of the Council for 1908 at the close of his 
service in that board. He made frequent gifts of manuscripts, 
of colonial newspapers and of papers derived from the accu- 
mulations of his father's estate. He gave the Society a 
walking-stick of oak, made from timber of the Frigate Con- 
stitution, and presented to the Chief Justice by his friend, 
Captain John Percival, the "Fighting Jack" of the navy. 
His contribution of papers derived from the estate of Samuel 
Phillips Savage has been particularly prized as furnishing 
material for the Proceedings. Besides a letter submitted for 
printing, in 1904, written by Henry Phillips, just after the 
Woodbridge-PhilHps duel, to his mother, Shaw contributed, 
at sundry times, memoirs of his classmates, Nourse and 
Crocker, and of his close friend and co-worker in the Boston 
Library Society, Henry G. Denny, the lifelong secretary of 
the Harvard Class of 1852. 

In 1863 Shaw became the secretary of his class and filled 
the place with great acceptance for fifty years and more. The 
sketches of class members prepared by him, from time to time, 
on their decease, and printed in the Advertiser or in the Tran- 
script, were models of discrimination and good taste. Not 
every class is blessed with the devotion of a member who joins 
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so fine a sense of fellowship with so nice a choice of phrase. 
His class-dinners were unique occasions. As a homely neces- 
sity, finely met, becomes a thing of beauty — "makes drudgery 
divine" — 

Who sweeps a room, as for God's laws, 

Makes that and th' action fine! — 

as Mr. Emerson applauded Mr. Forbes for his carving, as 
Dumas took pride in being reckoned the first cook in Paris, as 
Shaw says in his memoir of Denny, "He enjoyed the arrange- 
ment of dinners . . . excelled in dinner-giving himself . . . 
and was learned in the literature of the cuisine," so it may be 
claimed for Shaw that he raised the class-dinner quite 
above the plane of grossness to the level of a fine art. If 
the ill fortune had befallen a classmate to have made him- 
self obnoxious in any way, the class secretary saw to it 
that he was seated near himself, so that he might be assured 
of good usage and inclined to come again. Shaw was there 
not primarily for his own enjoyment, but to insure the enjoy- 
ment of the rest. 

He died, unmarried, September 24, 1915, in the house in 
which he had been born, a house in which the most attractive 
and devoted of mothers had moulded his fine spirit, a house 
which had witnessed the accomplishment, day by day, of the 
great Chief Justice's monumental work. 

Dr. Green exhibited an ancient parchment given by 
Harvard College to George Alcock (1655-1677), which 
came down to him among his family papers, and which 
he intends to give to the College Library. Mr. Alcock 
was a graduate in the class of 1673; an d ^ e family name 
now is usually written "Alcott." The document reads as 
follows: 1 

Per integrum illud tempus (viz) septennium quo apud nos 
comoratus est Georgius Alcock Collegij Harvardini Canta- 
brigiae, in Nov&-Anglia alumnus, et in artibus liberalibus Bac- 
calaureus, bonarum literarum studijs vitae probitatem ad- 
junxit; adeo ut nobis spem amplam fecerit se in Ecclesiae 
et Reipublicae comodum victurum: Quapropter hoc de illo 

1 The document is printed in Sibley, Harvard Graduates, 11. 420, where a 
sketch of Alcock appears. 

3 
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Testimonium omnibus quorum interesse possit perhibemus Nos 
quorum nomina Subscripta sunt. 

Urianus Oakes, Praeses. 

Daniel Gookin. 1 

Ammi-Ruhamah Corlett. \ Socii. 
Petrus Thacherus. J 

Datum Coll: Harvard: Cantab: 

in Nov.-AngM April 19 : 1676: 

Mr. J. H. Smith exhibited some exceedingly rare documents 
relating to the Mexican War, which he described. 

Mr. Wetmore's gift to the Society was the following two 
letters: 

Elizabeth Bonaparte to William Patterson. 

Cheltenham, Sep'r 2, 1815. 

Dear Sir, — I perceive with much regret by your letters re- 
specting me to Persons of this Country that you announce to them 
that I conceived myself ill and had embarked contrary to the wishes 
of my Friends. 

I shall answer categorically these two accusations, and answer 
them without temper. The Physicians of England are willing to 
give a Certificate of their opinion that there is an accumulation of 
Bile on my Liver which would have killed me, or produced the last 
stage of Hypochondria in three months had I not gone to sea and 
tried change of climate. They will likewise state that if the disease 
does not yeild to a course of mercury or the waters of this place it 
will fall on the Lungs and terminate my lif e. As to leaving America, 
without the Consent of my Friends. It appears to me that, if in- 
deed, I have Friends there, they would have wished me to come to 
a Country where I am cherished, visited, respected and admired. 
It appears to me, that if I have Friends in America, their Friendship 
might have been shewn in some more agreeable mode than finding 
fault with me for being miserable in a Country where I never was 
appreciated and where I never can be contented. 1 It appears to 
me natural too that, if I have Friends in America, which I have, I 
reluctantly confess, sometimes doubted, that their pride might be 
gratified in hearing that I am in the first society in Europe: and that 
too for my personal merits — for without vanity I may say so; 
since I have neither rank, fortune, nor Friends of my own, willing 
to assist or protect me. I acknowledge that the standing I possess 
1 Proceedings, XLvn. 303, 484ft. 
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in this Country is highly flattering and that it is not surprising I 
should prefer People of rank and Distinction who are willing* to 
notice me — their attentions are very gratuitous for I am a very 
poor Stranger and a very unfortunate one on many accounts. 
My misfortunes and the declining state of my health have excited 
more interest here than in my own Country and have been a Pass- 
port to the Favour of the Great, my talents and manners are likely 
to preserve their good opinion. What you have written of me to 
Europe will have very bad effects. Either People will wonder you 
should not wish my health restored and that you should not be 
pleased at knowing me in the first Society, or they will conclude me 
to be a Hippocrite and disobedient Child who has bribed medical 
men to say my life is in danger. There is likewise another effect 
likely to result from your writing such things of me, which is this. 
Every one who knows me, has heard that your Wealth is enormous 
and consequently they think I shall have a large Fortune from you 
— in Europe a handsome Woman who is likely to have a Fortune 
may marry well, but if it gets about that her Parents are dissatis- 
fied with her they will think she will get nothing by them and if 
she had the Beauty of Venus and the talents of Minerva, no one 
will marry her. People here are not such Fools as to marry poor 
Beauties however much they may admire them. The reputation 
of your Fortune would be a great advantage to me abroad and I 
am sure you cannot object to my having the honor of it, provided 
you keep the Substance. I beg that whatever you may think, you 
will say nothing and especially write nothing about me — unless it 
be something likely to advance me. The power of riches here is 
great and your Money I assure you would if you say nothing more 
about me or your not liking my absence, be of great use to me. 
I mean only the reputation of it, for alas! the substance is not mine. 
I get on extremely well and I assure you that altho' you have always 
taken me for a Fool, it is not my character here. In America I 
appeared more simple than I am, because I was completely out of 
my element — it was my misfortune not my Fault that I was born 
in a Country which was not congenial to my desires. Here I am 
completely in my Sphere, (money excepted), and in contact with 
modes of life for which Nature intended me. The ambition of my 
character made me wretched amidst scenes where it could only be 
disappointed, here it might be satisfied. I have taken a house be- 
side and under the protection of my amiable Friends Sir Arthur and 
Lady Brooke Falkener. The Family with whom I came over remain 
at a Boarding House. Many persons of rank advised me to remove 
as People of Fashion never live in Boarding Houses. Every thing 
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you write to McElhiney he will tell, to give himself a consequence 
in being connected with us. In this Country distinctions in society 
are so much attended to, that connections with people who are not 
known, however honest and respectable they may be, are not tol- 
erated. He is a well-meaning man but entirely unfit for your con- 
fidence — only proper to be written to on Business, since there is 
no danger of his bragging of that. I feel convinced that your 
own good judgment will properly appreciate my motives in writing 
this letter and that it is not a motive of vanity which dictates what 
I tell you. Your own Pride must be interested in having me the 
object of public esteem and your interest is to have me placed in an 
elevated situation. As to the opinions of old Mr. Gilmor and other 
very respectable and worthy Persons, that I ought to be in Balti- 
more they only tell you so, because they know that their Daughters 
might come here and never be known. Besides they are envious 
of your Fortune and my situation. Look how they run after the 
poorest sprigs of Nobility and then you will know what they think 
of my standing in Europe. I am surprized you do not perceive the 
advantages of my Position compared with that of the daughters of 
other People in Baltimore and that you permit the chattering of 
envious People to influence you. You well know that the wealth of 
our Family and the consequence which from many circumstances 
we possess, must be very disagreeable to others in every respect. 
If People do not approbate my conduct in America, what is the rea- 
son they paid me so much attention? Ask George what I was in 
New York? What other American woman was ever attended to 
as I have been there? Who ever had better offers? I never would 
marry without rank or God knows I might have got money enough 
by marriage. My child too, your Grand Son, would be of more 
consequence here than the Wives and whole generations of Ameri- 
can Quality. They know it well which is the reason they owe me a 
grudge, and they try to put mischief in your head upon that ac- 
count. They are afraid of your supporting me in a rank and of your 
sending my Child where he will be in one which all their Govern- 
ment Stock, Insurance Stock and real Property could never put them. 
Let them come and try which is of most consequence they or me. 
I confess that it would have been perhaps a blessing if I could have 
vegetated as the Wife of some respectable Man in Business, but 
you know that Nature never intended me for obscurity, and that 
with my disposition and character I am better as I am. Adieu my 
Dear Sir I am going to dress for a Ball at Lady Candagues and 
am then obliged to go to one at Gen'l Irwin's. I expect the Ameri- 
cans in Europe who cannot go out will write lies about those who 
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can. I beg this letter may not be shown to Robert, as he never 
keeps any thing to himself, and that you will consider the impro- 
priety of writing any thing except what will produce a good effect 
in this Country. All my conduct is calculated, but you will undo the 
effect of my prudence if you write to certain people, who shew your 
letters. Let people think you are proud of me, which indeed you 
have good reason to be as I am very prudent and wise. 

Elizabeth Bonaparte. 

She returned to the United States in 1816, but found it so 
uncongenial that she was again in Europe in May of the next 
year. Glimpses of her are to be seen in the Diary of James Gal- 
latin. Among them may be noted this, written August 11, 
1816, when she came to Paris on her way to America: 
" Madame Patterson Bonaparte arrived this morning from 
Geneva. Her baggage nearly filled the antechamber. She 
is very lovely, but hard in expression and manner. I don't 
think she has much heart. Her son seems to be her one 
thought. She had a very long talk with father about his 
future (her son's) ; she is most ambitious for him. She even 
has a list of the different princesses who will be available for 
him to marry: as he is only ten years old, it is looking far 
ahead." 

Paris 10th July [1815?] 

D'r Sir, enclosed are two letters one for Miss Spear and one for 
Bo. My letters by the Galatins are no doubt rec'd by this time, as 
well as others written since. I shall write when I want farther re- 
mittances which will certainly not be for a year or more. The 
Money I wrote to you I have rec'd has been the reason of my hav- 
ing no occasion for farther remittances. 

[Addressed,] William Patterson Esqr., No. 20. South Street, 
Baltimore, United S'ts of America. [Postmarked,] New- York Aug. 25. 
[Memorandum,] Ans'd 15th Sept., Betsy Paris 10 July. 1 

William M. Browne to Wilmot G. De Saussure. 

Confidential. Richmond, June 18, 1861. 

My dear Sir: — In my telegram of yesterday, I promised to 
write you fully in relation to Mr. Hurlbut 2 in connection with whom 

1 This note is written on the back of an envelope, and is without year of 
writing. The Gallatins returned to the United States in 181 5. 

2 William Henry Hurlbut (182 7-1 895) had a varied career, and one of the 
principal incidents was his detention by the Confederate authorities as a 
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my name had been so disagreeably mixed up. I do so in justice to 
myself and to you, in order that whatever action you may take in 
regard to him may be based on a full knowledge of the facts. 

Five or six years ago when I was Editor of the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, I made the acquaintance at the Press Club of Mr. 
Hurlbut, then, I believe, engaged as literary Editor of Putnam's 
Magazine. From my avocations and political associations, I had 
very little intercourse with him, beyond meeting him occasionally 
at the monthly dinners of the Club. During the last Presidential 
canvass, indeed prior to the meeting of the Democratic Convention, 
while I was Editor and Proprietor of the Constitution at Washing- 
ton, I learned that Mr. Hurlbut, then Editor of the N. F. Times, 
had become fully convinced of the errors of black republicanism, 
had resolved to abjure that political creed, and become a democrat. 
I was fully aware of Mr. Hurlbut's antecedents and political sins, 
but was assured by friends on whom I placed full reliance, staunch 
Southern men, that Mr. Hurlbut's conversion was sincere and com- 
plete, and that he was anxious to atone for his past offenses. I know 
that Mr. Hurlbut endeavored so far as he could to make the Times 
oppose the black republican party, and failing in that, to make it 
neutral; and that when on the return of Mr. Raymond from 
Europe he found that the paper was to support Mr. Lincoln's 
candidacy, he resigned his position as Editor which was very 
lucrative, and devoted all his energies and ability to the service of 
the States' Rights Democratic Party. I know this from personal 
observation and from the information of most trusty and faithful 
friends. I know that it is mainly owing to Mr. Hurlbut's letters 
(public and private) to the London Times that we are to attribute 
the present friendly course of that journal in relation to the Con- 
federate States, and it is due to justice to add that, together with 
others now occupying positions of trust in the Government of the 
Confederate States, I believe in the sincerity of Mr. Hurlbut and 
in his anxiety by faithful service, to wipe out as far as possible his 
past record. I was led to believe that Mr. Hurlbut had several 
connections in Charleston with whom he was in communication 
who confided in him, and who invited him to reside in that city and 
write for the press. I was also informed that he was in confidential 
intercourse with leading men in South Carolina; and, though I 
never wrote or spoke to Mr. Hurlbut in any way that I should ob- 
ject to being published, I regarded him since the election of Lincoln, 

" suspect." The official papers, in his case, with the exception of the letter 
now printed, are in War Records, Series ii., n. 1490. He changed the spelling 
of his name to Hurlbert. 
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as an earnest friend of the Southern cause, and replied to the three 
or four letters which he wrote me, but did not direct any of them to 
Charleston, save one, which was sent under cover to a person there 
to be forwarded. 

When Mr. Hurlbut arrived in Richmond on the 8th instant, he 
called on me, but I did not see him. On the next morning I received 
a note from him stating that he had arrived and was bearer of news 
to the Government from leading men, friends of mine in Maryland. 
I saw him on the same day, and during our interview, Mr. Benjamin, 
the Attorney General, who shares my opinions in regard to him, 
was present. On the next day I found from letters addressed to the 
President by persons here, and from other sources, that Mr. Hurl- 
but was suspected of being a spy on account of his antecedents, not 
from any other cause. I knew that it was impossible for him or those 
who trusted him, however high their position, to remove these 
suspicions, and as he said he intended to visit Charleston, with the 
knowledge of my friends in office, I advised him to leave Richmond 
at once and go to Charleston where he said he would be secure 
against suspicion. He left, I believe on Tuesday the nth instant, 
for Charleston, but I did not give him any safe conduct of the 
State Department, nor did I authorize him to refer to me in any 
way. 

I have given you a full and faithful detail of my knowledge of, 
intercourse with, and views in relation to Mr. Hurlbut. If he is 
false — if he has not abandoned the North and the Northern enemies 
of the South, I and others have been grossly deceived. I know the 
difficulty he must encounter in getting over the natural suspicion 
and indignation which his past course must occasion, and for that 
reason, having faith in his sincerity, I would desire to smoothen 
his path. 

I do not attempt to advise you as to the manner in which you 
should deal with him, being assured that your course will be dic- 
tated by justice and the good of the country. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your very faithful servant, 

Wm. M. Browne. 

Hon. Wilmot G. De Saussure, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Memorandum, 
Wm. M. Browne, Esq'r, Asst. Secy. State C. S. A. 18 June, 1861. Ans'd. 

Mr. Ford communicated the following 

Smibert-Moffatt Letters: 

The following letters from or relating to John Smibert are 
drawn from three sources, the British Museum, Mr. Charles 
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Henry Hart and the Chamberlain mss. in the Public Library of 
the City of Boston. Those obtained from the British Museum 
were sent to the Society by Professor Guernsey Jones, in connec- 
tion with the Copley-Pelham letters, but were laid aside as not 
immediately germane to the volume of collections in which the 
Copley-Pelham material was used. 

In the Vertue Papers Professor Jones also found a crude 
sketch of an unfinished painting by Smibert — a group of the 
" Vertuosi" — in which Smibert himself was represented. The 
painting has been lost, a diligent inquiry in this country and 
abroad offering no clue to its history or present location. In 
the hope that so interesting a painting may yet be found and 
identified, the Vertue sketch is reproduced. 

While making the search for this painting I found the follow- 
ing item in the catalogue of the Strawberry Hill collections: 

A folio tract in manuscript, called The Virtuosi, or St. Luke's 
Club, held at the Rose Tavern, first established by Sir Anthony 
Vandyck, with the autographs of all the eminent artists of the day. 
This manuscript evidently shows the first commencement of the 
Arts Union, and is very curious. Lot 120, Sixth Day's Sale. 

This manuscript was purchased at the sale for £9.9 by Lewis 
Pocock, who had been active in founding the Art Union of 
London in 1837. He had evidently been attracted by the 
description in the catalogue, one of those general statements 
which mislead the incautious collector. That he obtained a 
prize can hardly be doubted, but he appears to have kept the 
document to himself. Ten years later, in 1852, J. H. A., in 
Notes and Queries (1st Series, v. 487), inquired what had be- 
come of it, and gave a few extracts, one of which proved that 
the record covered as early a time as 1698, but no further 
date is given. A brief account of Pocock is to be found in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. An art amateur, he acted 
for many years as an "honorary Secretary" of the Art Union 
of London, an organization which handled some $70,000 a 
year and dispensed its favors and prizes in a manner to at- 
tract the attention of the Law Officers of the Crown; but it 
continued more or less active until 1913, when all trace of it 
disappeared. Pocock is described as an eager collector of 
"Johnsoniana" and his collection was sold at auction in Lon- 
don, in 1875. He lived until 1882. 
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The special interest to us in this ms. of The Virtuosi lies 
in the possibility of its containing some entries concerning Smi- 
bert. He was certainly a member of a coterie of artists of that 
name; but The Virtuosi, or St. Luke's Club, of Van Dyck, 
may have been a different coterie from the club of Vertuosi, or 
a "group of Rosa-corosians" painted by Smibert. 

The Vertue papers, material collected by George Vertu 
(1684-1756) for a history of English artists, were purchased 
from his widow by Horace Walpole and formed the source of 
his Anecdotes of Painting in England. In his sketch of Smibert 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to the Vertue notes. In 
the sale of Walpole's collections, this Vertue material (Lot 
1 1 10, Eighth Day's Sale), in twenty-eight volumes, was pur- 
chased for £26.10 by "Thorpe," that is, by Dawson Turner. 
They are now in the British Museum. On folio 13 of Add. 
mss. 23,076 (Virtue's Collection) are found the notes on Smibert, 
now printed for the first time. A comparison with Walpole 
shows that Vertue did not carry his record as far as Smibert's 
leaving England in the Berkeley party. 

From Vertue's Notes. 1 

Mr. John Smybert first apprentice at Edenbourough servd 7 
years to a house painter and plaisterer. in all that time tho' he had 
a strong inclination to drawing and studying but no oppertunity 
to improve came to London, many difficulties to get into im- 
ployment first to coach painting, then coppying of paintings for 
dealers for 3 or 4 years yet never copyd any thing from the life, 
till he came to the accademy haveing never drawn from plaister. 
after this went to Edenborough there first tryd to paint faces, 
after came to London and set out to Italy, when he came to Flor- 
ence there from the great Duke's pictures he copyd several par- 
ticularly the Card. Bentivolio of Vandyke 2 and many other heads 
makeing that his whole study after Titian, Raphael, Rubens, etc. 
at Rome he painted several persons from the life. Naples, etc. 
at his return, already several good heads especially men. the 
Lord Carpenter in Arms J^ length very well, an old Lady setting 
in a chair admirably well done, several other very good portraits 
one large peice being a Club of Virtuosi or a group of Rosa-corosians. 

1 B. M. Add. mss. 23,076, fol. 13, 18. 

2 This picture was given by John Trumbull, in 1791, to Harvard University. 

[c. h. h; 
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in the large painting peice of the Virtuosi of London designed 
and begun by Mr. Smibert are the following persons: its divided 
into three groups in the Middle, Harvey, painter bald head. ... 
Wotton . . . Gibson. 

on the left Keller setting at the Harpsicord. . . . Kinkead set- 
ting looking up backward. . . . Cope standing with a riddle in his 
hand leaning. . . . Bar[nard] behind him. [Sketch of Picken] on 
the right side . . . Vertue holding a print. . . . Bird looking on. 
. . . Smybert behind and . . . Post pointing up. . . . Lens on 
the Easel a profile. 

Of the painters in these groups Walpole mentions John Woot- 
ton, Thomas Gibson, Ranelagh Barrett (?), Bernard Lens and 
John Smibert. 

Smibert to Sueton Grant. 1 

Boston, September 22, 1735 

Sir; I suppose your patience is quite tired in expecting your 
arms, etc — but it was impossible to send them sooner, the frame 
makers having so much work bespoke before, and being also not 
disposed to work any more than necessity forced, occasioned me to 
call upon them at least twenty times, before Mr. McSparran's 2 
frame and yours could be got from them, last week I put them on 
board a Connecticut Sloop bound for your Port, Capt Thorp, 
they are carefully packed up and the case is directed for you which 
I hope wil arive safe and be to your satisfaction. Mr. McSparran 
Picture is in the case which I desire you inform him of and 
the reason for its not being sent sooner, give my service to 

1 Contributed by Charles Henry Hart, from the Mason Collection. 
Sueton Grant came to America in 1725 and settled at Newport, R. I., as a 

merchant. He was a member of the Philosophical Society which Dean Berkeley 
established there in 1730, out of which ultimately grew the Redwood Library. 
He was killed by an explosion of gunpowder in 1744. His wife's name was Tem- 
perance. A daughter, Jane, married in 1754 John Powell, and died in 1774 on 
Long Island, where she had been sent to be inoculated for the smallpox. An- 
other daughter, Mary, married (1) Andrew Heatley and (2) John Bell, a major in 
the British army. 

John Powell was a native of Rhode Island, and is stated to have removed with 
his children to England and died at Ludlow, in 1800, aged eighty-three. Mason, 
Annals of Trinity Church, Newport, ii3». He may have been John Powell, a 
merchant of Boston, loyalist. 

2 Smibert painted portraits of both James McSparran and his wife, Hannah, 
daughter of William Gardiner. These portraits were in the possession of Mrs. 
Romeo Elton, of Dorchester. 1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, xvi. 397. 
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him and my respects to Mrs. Grant. I am Sir your most 
obedient Humble Servt, John Smibert. 

In the case is 

A Naval fight, Mantuanes l 0-16-6 

Scipio's Victory, C. Cort 2 0-1 1-0 

the Virgin, C. Moratt 3 0-16-0 

frames for ye above o- 6-0 

the Harlots Progres-Hogarth 1- 5-0 

the coat of arms 3- 0-0 

a gold frame for ditto 3-10-0 

a glas for ditto 0-10-0 

your half of the case cost o- 4-0 

£11- 6-6 
Received 10- 0-0 

Smibert to Arthur Pond 4 

Boston Jully 1st 1743 

Dear Sir; — I wrote you the 6th of May by Capt. Bonner and 
then troubled you with 2 Bills one on Messr; Tryons for £30 the 
other on Messr; Walter Hayter & Sons for £11 — the 2d Sett of 
which Bills are now inclosed as also a Bill of Lading for eight Guineas 
and twenty-five oz and a half of silver plate. I have for a long time 
intended to send for the pictures etc which my Nephew left with 
you, but delayed on act. of the War, which as there is no apearance 
of being over thinks it now best to have them over here again, for 
as you long ago wrote me you had sold none of them, nor thought 
it likely you should. I am in hopes I shal make something of them 
here so desires you wil order them to be carefully packed up in a 
good case and sent by the first opportunity for this Port and insure 
on the Virtu cargo for £150. I must further trouble you to buy me 
3 doz % Cloaths strained, and two whole Length Cloaths which 
pray order to be good and carefully rolled up and put in a case. 

1 Giovanni Batista Britano, called Mantuano (c. 1500). This plate is described 
as a "large naval Combat, from his own design, 1538." 

, 2 Cornelius Cort (1536-15 78). The plate is better known as the "Battle of 
the Elephants," and was made from a picture by Raffaelle. 

8 Carlo Maratti (1625-1713). He made a set of ten plates of the life of the 
Virgin, from his own compositions. 

4 Supplied by Mr. Charles Henry Hart from his collection. This letter is sup- 
posed to be addressed to Arthur Pond, because of its reference to the " Knap tons." 
George Knapton (1698-1778) was a portrait painter of reputation and his brother 
Charles (1 700-1 760) was associated with Pond in the production of a volume of 
imitations of original drawings by the old masters, published in 1735. Dictionary 
of National Biography, xxxi. 236. 
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Fann Paper ten Reams, this is an article which we shall probably 
want considerable of so would desire you to write the mans name 
you buy; and of and where he lives that we may send to him di- 
rectly without troubling you again, there are many women that 
paints Fanns for the country use and as they buy the Collours of 
us the paper has of late come naturaly in to be an article in the Shop, 
let it be of the sort comonly used for cheap Fanns and should be 
glad the man would Send a Sheet or 2 of the different sorts of paper 
with the prices. Lake of the comon midling sort about two Guineas 
and of good Lake about two Guineas more. Prussian Blew 50 
1 @ 2 shillings per pound. Do 6 1 @ 20 shill or a Guinea per pound. 
Do 6 1 @ 18 shill per pound, that may be had cheapest of the 
maker M Mitchell at Hoxton who you may send to by a peny 
post letter or a Porter, the old cups and spoons are a comision from 
my Wife who desires you wil be so good as to get her a Silver tea 
pott of the midle size but rather inclining to the Large and weighty, 
the fashion she Leaves intirely to you only would not have the top 
with hinges, but to take of. I have sent a Sketch of the Arms which 
I know you wil take care to get done by a good engraver with 
proper Ornaments. I do not expect the old silver wil pay for the 
tea pott which I would have a pretty one. what remains of the 
money after paying for those articles and al charges on Board 
please to lay out in gold leaf. 

I am sory the State of the Virtu is at so low an ebb. if the arts 
are about to leave Great Britain I wish they may take their flight 
into our new World that they may, at least remain in some part 
of the British dominions, remember me to al my old friends among 
the Painters. I would willingly have acknowledged your favours 
by something from this Country but can think of nothing worth 
sending that is our own produce, amongst the Pictures with you 
my Nephew tells me he thinks you used to like the Venus Nymphs 
etc by Poolenburgh. be so good as to accept of that picture to 
remember me by or any other of the pictures you like except the 
Scipio, and if there be any of the drawings that you fancy pray take 
them, when you write me let me know the State of Painting, who 
makes a figure and what eminent ones are gone of the Stage, as 
for my self I have as much as keeps me employed, has my health 
better than I could have expected, having near 3 years ago recov- 
ered from a dangerous ilnes, but thank God has had no return of 
it. I am happy in 4 clever Boys and lives as easily as my friend could 
wish me. the affairs of the shop with my Nephew goes on well, 
he joins me in respects to your Father and to Messr. Knaptons. 
I shal not make any further appollgys for the trouble now given 
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you only asures you I wil not try your patience every year but 
only now and then. I am Sir your most obliged humble Sert. 

John Smibert. 

P.S. please to insure besides the £150 on the Pictures etc. at 
your house, £50 more for the money you lay out in al £200 I wish 
you could send 2 copies of a Pamphlet Published by A Millar en- 
titled as I remember the Apostles no Enthusiasts by — Campbell 
of St. Andrews. 1 

Smibert and Moffatt to Arthur Pond 2 

Boston, March 24, 1743/4. 

Dear Sir; I had the favour of yours by Capt. Anstill with the 
Virtu Cargo and bill, the other things in good order, for your 
care of which and present of the prints I am much your debtor. 
You know I was always fond of Landskips so that you could not 
have sent anything more to my taste and I assure you I esteem 
them as the finest Collection of Prints in that way I ever saw. the 
smal sett I have sold and desire you wil send 5 setts of the 7 num- 
bers on the smal paper which with the sett already received wil 
amount to eight guineas allowing the 20 per cent for those who sell 
them again, its probable more wil sell but we wil try them first, 
you may send one of every Print you do perhaps some of them may 
hit the General taste of this place. 

All the things you sent are good and bought well. The season 
for Fann painting is not yet come so there has been no opportunity 
to try the papers and mounts but no doubt they will answer. I 
now trouble you for some small matters to come with the Prints 
as by invoice anexed. to pay for these thing inclosed are a Bill for 
£12.12.0 on Fredk Frankland Esq and a Bill of Lading for some 
gold and silver as is specified in the Bill. We are very sorry for the 
los of Mr Charles Knapton 3 who was a worthy man. Your act. 
of the state of painting and the Painters with you shows a very 
fickle temper and is no recommendation of your great Town, as 
you do not mention the Lady's head after Titian to be amongst 
the Pictures stolen by the frame maker I hope you forgot to put it 

1 Archibald Campbell (1691-1756), professor of church history in St. Andrews. 
The tract, printed in 1730, was entitled: Discourse proving that the Apostles were no 
Enthusiasts. 

2 Contributed by Charles Henry Hart from the Dreer Collection in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. The letter came from the collection of Lewis J. 
Cist, of Cincinnati. 

3 "If this Charles Knapton was the brother of George Knapton and was 
deceased in 1744, the date of his death as given by Redgrave, 1760, is erro- 
neous." — C. H. H. 
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up with the others and that its stil at your house, if it is, be so good 
as send it with the things now wrote for. the tea pot is a mighty 
pretty one and so much liked that you [will] be troubled with my 
nephew's request for a friend. He joins with me in our Respects 
to your Father and al friends I am, Dear Sir your most obliged 
Humble Sert. 

John Smibert. 

Sir; — I hope youl excuse the trouble I now give you, occasioned 
by the Tea Pott you sent which is admired by all the Ladies and so 
much that in behalf of one of them (who I assure you has great 
merit) I must beg the favour of you to send such another one of the 
same fashion and size only the top to have a neat hinge, for the 
payment of it the silver is apropriated. if it should not be enough 
to pay it and engraving the arms according to the Sketch and 
Insurance do not let that prevent its being done in the same manner 
as the last desiring you wil forgive this freedom I am Sir Your 
most obliged humble sert. 

John Moffatt. 

half length Cloaths primed 1 doz 

kit kat do 1 doz J^ to be rolled up as the last 

Pallet knives 1 doz black lead pencils of different sizes about J^ a 

guineas' worth 
Black a more street pencils pointed about J^ a guineas worth, but 

no fitches 1 
Silver leaf six thousand it cost about 10 shil per thousand 
Prints 5 setts of the 7 numbers smal paper 
A set of ships published by Lempriere and sold by H. Toms 2 in 

Union court Holborn 
These ships I want sometimes for to be in a distant view in Por- 
traits of Merchts etc who chuse such, so if there be any better done 
since send them, but they must be in the modern construction, 
the last edition of Perspective commonly calld Pricks, 3 the rest of 
the money after paying for insurance (for tho of small value yet its 
best to be insured) and charges please to lay out in Post paper 4 
and a writting paper, called Pott paper 6 the article of paper wil 

1 A brush made of the hair of a fitchew or pole-cat. 

2 William Henry Toms, from whom John Boydell took lessons. 

3 Robert Pricke (fl. 1 669-1 698), engraver. The book wanted was Perspec- 
tive Practical, translated from the French of the Jesuit, J. Dubreuil, of which a 
second edition was published by Pricke in 1698. 

4 A size of writing paper, the half-sheet of which when folded forms the 
ordinary quarto letter paper. 

6 So called from its original water-mark of a pot, and suited for printing or 
writing paper. 
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be easy to you as you have ocasion for much, tho of another 

kind. 

You wil please to send the above out by Capt. Jones on one of the 

first ship 
Coined silver sent 13 d 10 dwt 
Old Plate 14 2 

Gold 4 Pistol piece 17-8 gram 
Coined gold £4, 13, o. 

Smibert to Arthur Pond. 1 

Boston, N. E., march 15 1744/5. 

Dear Sir, — I had the favour of yours by Capt. Carrey with the 
cargo in good order, for your care of which and present of the 
Prints I am much obliged, the View from Greenwich and Anti- 
quities by P. Panini 2 please more here then the others and I hope 
some number of them wil sell, last August I wrote you and inclosed 
a Bill for £8.8.0 on Mr. Elliakim Palmer to be laid out chiefly in 
Fann mounts, but I hear the Vessel was taken and caried into 
France I now inclose you the 2d. of that Bill with one for £18 
on messrs. Samuell and Wm. Baker, which I must trouble you to 
lay out by the invoice anexed to be sent by the first opportunity 
and insured. 

at present here is litle talked or thought of but war, our forces 
are imbarking for Cape Bretton, four Vessels of force are sailed to 
ly off Lewisbourg harbour to prevent any succours or provisions 
going in. this Expedition is a great undertaking for this Country 
if it succeeds wil be .of great importance and be a terible blow to 
France as it wil effectualy destroy their fishery and make the 
navigation to Canada very dangerous, but if it dos not succeed 
we shal be almost undone here, for our best men, the flower of the 
Country are going and the expence wil be a prodigious sum of 
money, which if we are not assisted in the charges of it from home 
must ruin this Province., but I hope we shal not be deserted by our 
Mother Country, my Nephew thanks you for the care of his 
Commission which pleases much, our respects to your Father. 
I am Sir your most obliged humble Sert. 

John Smibert. 

This comes by the Elthan man of war, who convoys the mast 
Ships, there has been an Embargo here for more then 6 weeks and 
stil continues. 

1 Contributed by Guernsey Jones, from B. M. Add. mss. 23,725, fol. 3-4. 

2 Giovanni Paolo Pannini (1 691-17 58). 
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Gold leaf 3000 

Views of Greenwich and antiquities P. Panini a doz of each 

% Cloaths 1 doz Dark Prussn : Blew 3 1 about 18 or 20 Shill 
perl 

Fann mounts 1 doz @ 8 shill. 3 doz Do @ 4/6 20 doz do 
@i/6 

40 doz @ 1 Shill. and about 10 or 15 Shill. worth of coloured 
prints slight and cheap for Jappaning. please to advise of the 
Price of Franckfort black by the hundred, and send a speci- 
men of fann mounts printed but not coloured of the cheapest 
sorts. 

To M r Arthur Pond Painter in great Queen Street Lincolns inn fields London. 

Smibert to Arthur Pond. 1 

Boston April 6th 1749 

Dear Sir, — The first of last moneth I wrote you and* inclosed 
two Bills of Exchange one for £15 on Mr. Bethel the other for £33 
on Mr. Partridge and now inclose you the 2d of each of those Bills 
and the first of another for £15 on Mr. Bethel making in al £63.00 
which I must trouble you to lay out in the underwritten articles and 
to get the Cargoe insured. I hope you have received the first letter 
where in the Prussian Blew was desired to be got ready, but in case 
you have not and can not soon get the sorts wrote for, desires you 
wil take what sorts there is ready that you like best your self, 
for as several of the articles are much wanted would be glad to have 
them sent by the first vessel, the last things you sent came safe 
but received no Letter. 

I'm ashamed to give you so much trouble, but you have encour- 
aged me and there is none of my friends so well acquainted with the 
people who deal in those articles, as for my self I need not tell you 
that I grow old, my eyes has been some time failling me, but is 
[I'm] stil heart whole and hath been diverting my self with some- 
things in the Landskip way which you know I always liked. I had 
latley a present of a Cast of the modell for Shakespears Monument 
from my friend Mr. Schymaker 2 which pleases me much, when you 
see him please to make my Compliments to him, and to Mr. Gib- 
son 3 of whose welfare I should be glad to know, if you have got the 
litle Picture of Mischan and the Lady after Titian back again 
(for I think you wrote you had lent them) should be glad you sent 

1 Contributed by Guernsey Jones, from B. M. Add. mss. 23, 725, fol. 5. 

2 Peter Scheemakers (1 691 -1770), sculptor. A Shakespeare statue by him 
is in Westminster Abbey. 

8 Thomas Gibson (i68o?-i7Si), portrait painter. 
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them with this Cargoe. my Nephew sends his service to you, with 
our services to your Father I am Sir your most obliged humble 
sert. 

John Smibert. 

Prussian Blew 1 @ 18 or 20 Shill 
Do 6 1 @ 12 or 15 Shill 

Do 10 1 @ 8/or 9 Shill 

Do 20 1 @ 4/or 5 Shill 

Pallet and Stone Knives 1 doz of each 
Brown Pink % 1. 
Carmine 1 oz 



gold leaf three thousand 
silver Do 4000 



Please to direct that the gold and 
silver leaf be caref uly done up in a 
box by it self. 

% Primed Cloaths 3 doz 

Kit Kats 1 doz 

}/2 Lengths 2 doz 

2 gold frames for 2 Pictures 20 inches by 14 inches and a half, 
the pictures are not extraordinary, so would not go higher then 12 
or 15 Shill. apiece, a French Bible a good Edition and neatly 
bound, this is for my second Son a present from my Nephew whose 
favourite he is. 

Red chalk 1 1 

Pencils (black a more Street) in Sorts 20 Shil. value 

Brushes or tools for Portraits 20 Shil. value 

Fann papers 5 groce @ 5/6 

200 doz black and white mounts @ 8 d per doz 

50 doz Colloured mounts at one Shil. per doz 

50 doz Do @ one Shill and six pence per Doz 

10 doz Do @ 2 or 3 Shill per Doz 

10 doz Do @ 4 or 5 Shil. per Doz 

2 doz Do @ 6 or 8 Shill. per Doz 

1 doz Do @ 10 Shil. per Doz 

Black and white mounts 20 Doz @ one Shil per doz 

Do 10 doz @ one Shill. and Sixpence 

Purple and white mounts 20 doz @ one Shil. per doz 

Do 10 doz @ one shill. and six pence per doz 

Silver paper 1 Doz @ 3 Shill. 

Do 1 Doz @ 4 Shill. 

Black mounts for mourning smal paper 20 doz and 20 doz larger 
paper Do we know not the Price of the black mounts but supposes 
the smal paper may be a Shilling a dozen and the larger eighteen 
pence a doz. 
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John Moffatt to Arthur Pond. 1 

Boston, New England, Dec'r 28th, 1752. 

Sir, — No doubt you have long ago heard of the Death of Mr. Smi- 
bert, and which I ought to have acquainted you of before now, as I 
know the regard you had for him and the obligations we are under to 
you. He had been for many years in a Declining State of health, and 
for some years unable to paint at al, but to the last preserved his 
cheerfulnes and serenity of temper, free from al uneasines and happy 
in his family. He has left a Widow and three sons, 2 the eldest is ap- 
prentice to a Merchant, the second inclines to Painting and seems to 
me of a Promising Genius, the youngest is at the Gramar School. My 
Honest Uncle never was rich, but Lived always handsomely and with 
great reputation. He hath left eneugh I hope with prudent manage- 
ment to put his Children in the way of doing well in the world and 
which you may easily think I am not unconcerned about. 

A friend here who valued Mr. Smibert much, has wrote a Char- 
acter or Epitajp] h to be put on the Tomb. I have sent you a Copy 
of it for your opinion and your friends, it wil apear too long and per- 
haps might be shortned to advantage. I shal be glad of your opinion 
of it and would aquaint you that ever since Mr. Smibert died I have 
intended something should be erected to his memory, the tomb Joins 
to a wall which wil admit of but a smal monument, the measure of 
which wil now be sent. Mr. Scheemaker was Mr. Smibert's friend and 
therefore the properest person to apply to, what I would desire to be 
done, is the Inscription on Marble with some litle ornament as you 
and Mr. Scheemaker shal think best, if it can be done for about 
twenty Guineas and should be glad of two or three dif erent drawings 
that we might choose from, what pleases best here. I am a stranger 
to the expence of marble monuments but as this is only the marble 
with the writting and some litle ornament, perhaps it may be done 
for near that money, however I am forced to take the freedom to 
trouble you in this affair for there are none of Mr. Smiberts friends 
who can so well direct me in this affair as you and I suppose you are 
no stranger to Mr. Sheemaker but must be aquainted with him. 

I am ashamed further to trouble you with the inclosed Bills of Ex- 
change one for fifty and the other for twenty Pounds, to lay out in 
sundry articles as per Invoice anexed, the remittance is made the 
larger that we may not soon give you the like trouble. My Aunt and 
I Jointly cary on the Collour busines and every thing goes on as in my 

1 From the Chamberlain Collection (F. 4, 7), Boston Public Library. This 
letter, and the epitaph which follows, were in the collection of Dawson Turner, in 
1859, and were priced at 10s. 6d. in the sale catalogue. 

2 1 Proceedings, rx. 208. 
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Uncles life time. Gratitude obliges me to do al I can for the interest 
of so worthy a Persons familly as wel as the nearnes of my Relation, 
if this Commission could be made easier to you for the future by ap- 
plying to the Fann man and some of the other people directly, you 
wil please to direct me, the Bill for fifty pounds is drawn by so good a 
man as that its certain wil be duly honoured, nor do I doubt the other 
Bill being so too, but in case that should be protested must desire you 
to get the whole of the Fann Mounts sent and the remainder in Prus- 
sian Blew, for as we are near out of Fann mounts it would be of great 
advantage could you favour us with them by the first ship after you 
receive the money, and let the whole value be insured. I wish the 
taste here was good eneough for the Prints of your Landskips, etc. 
but there are few Virtuosi here, the Roman Ruins pleases and now and 
then there are a Customer for them. Mrs. Smibert with Her Sons 
Joins me in their Respects to you. I shal be obliged for your ordering 
the cargo particularly the Fan mounts as soon as possible. I am with 
the greatest respect Sir, your most obliged Humble Ser't, 

John Moffatt. 

one Bill of Exch. drawn by Peter Bulkeley on Christopher 

Kilby Esqr. for 20.0.0 

one Do. drawn by John Erving Esqr. on Mr. William 

Hodshon for 50.0.0 

Sterling £70.0.0 
Invoice of the particulars, the above Bills are desired to be laid 
out in and marked S. M. No. 

Ordinary white Fan mounts 5 groce @ 5/6 

Plain printed mounts 16 groce @ 8/ 

Colloured mounts 8 groce ©12/ 

Do. 8 groce @ 18/ 

Colloured mounts and guilt 1 groce @ 30/ 

Do. 1 groce @ 36/ 

Do. 6 doz © 6/ 

Do. 2 doz ...... @ 10/ ~ 

Do. 2 doz @ 12/ 06 

Black and white mounts 1 groce @ 12/ £. 

Do. 2 groce © 18/ °° 

Do. 1 groce @ 24/ 

Purple and white Mounts 1 groce ©12/ 

Do. 2 groce @ 18/ 

Do. 1 groce @ 24/ 

Black mounts 3 groce ©12/ ©12/ 

Do. 1 groce © 18/ 

Childrens mounts Colloured 3 groce about 8/ or 9/ 

1 This total is in another writing, probably that of Pond. 
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the 4 Prints of the Roman Buildings and Ruins by Panini twelve 
of each print. 

Prussian Blew 6 1. about 18/ or 20/ per pound 

Carmine 1 oz 

Stone knives 1 doz. 

Pallet Do. 1 doz. 

Black Lead pencils 6 doz chiefly large sort 

% Primed Cloaths 3 doz 

Kitkat Do. 1 doz 

J^ Length do. 1 doz 

Gold leaf 2000 and some gold Beatters skin. 

Crayons to the value of a Guinea 

Black chalk and some French Chalk about 5/ or 6/ worth 

If there should not be Fan mounts exactly of the above prices, 
please to do what you think best, only that they be near the above 
prices, what is now wrote for wil I imagine, with the Insurance, Cases 
and shipping Charges etc. be near about the £70.0.0 now remitted, 
if there by any Left it may be laid out in gold leaf, Pruss. Blew or 
the plain printed mounts, either of them as wil be the least trouble. 

The Tomb Joins to the Brick wal of the Burying ground and wil ad- 
mit a monument of a litle more then 5 foot wide, but as the wal is but 
Low I belive 5 foot wide wil be sufficient to alow for a proper heighth. 1 
the Inscription wil require a large piece of Marble and that is what I * 
principaly regard, as for any show I would avoid it and desire what 
litle ornaments can be afforded be in the plain and good taste, which 
you wil please to direct Mr. Scheemaker, and to favour us with 2 or 3 
sketches with the Estimate of the charge, that so we may choose 

1 Mr. Frederick L. Gay writes: 

" There is little doubt that Smibert was buried in the tomb of his father-in-law 
Dr. Nathaniel Williams, which 'joins to a wall.' The tomb is numbered 62 in 
the Granary Burying Ground. See Boston Record Commissioners Report, xm. 
185. The tomb is located in the Tremont Street range, and is the third to the 
right of the gate as you enter the Ground. It is now marked by a stone bearing 
the inscription 'Thomas & John Bradlee'[s] Tomb 1816.'" 

"On Tuesday last died here, much lamented, Mr. John Smibert, well known 
for many fine Pictures he has done here, and celebrated in Italy, as well as Britain, 
for a good Painter, by the best Judges. As a Member of Society, he was a 
valuable Gentleman, of a happy Temper, great Humanity and Friendship, a 
kind Husband, tender Father, and steady Friend: But what is above all, an ex- 
emplary Christian, eminently so in Patience and constant Resignation to the 
Will of God. And on Friday was decently intend." Boston Gazette, Tuesday, 
April 9, 1 751. A similar notice, almost identical in wording, appeared in the 
Boston Evening Post, of Monday, April 8 1751; and the Boston Post-Boy, for 
Monday, April 8, 1751, contained only a brief note: "Last Tuesday died here 
Mr. John Smibert, an ingenious and celebrated Painter in this Town." 
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what wil please best here. Mr. Smibert had a great friendship for 
Mr. Scheemaker to whom please to give my service. I doubt not but 
He wil readily do what is in his power to the memory of the Deceased. 

Epitaph. 1 
Quis Desiderio sit Pudor, aut modus 
Tarn Chari Capitis? Hon 2 

In Tumulo hocce contiguo Conditur quicquid caducum et mortale 
habuit, Vir Optimus Joannes Smibert Pictor celeberrimus cujus 
in Arte sua Laudes debitas, etiam Italia, picturae alma Nutrix, 
olim agnovit. In Britannia vero, Superiorem haud temere in- 
venies, ^Equates minime multos. Quid mirum, igitur, si in America, 
quam, Salutis gratia, Natali praetulit solo, ne vel ^Emulum invenit 
aut reliquit: Quorum argumenta praebebunt diutina, ex Sententia 
optimorum Judicum, Imagines plurimae, multa cum Arte et Scien- 
tia, Manu sua eleganter depictae. 

Sed quanta quanta sit haec ejus Laus, opposita tamen Moribus 
suis eximiis, prope nulla est. In his enim colendis maxime studium 
Operamque fceliciter collocavit, Qui in omni Vitae Statu verae et 
infucatae Virtutis Examplar edidit. Hominum nempe, Communi- 
tatis, Membrum inprimis dignum, si quidem hoc efficitur, Vitae, 
Solertia, Integritate immaculata, Indole placida, benigna et humana, 
una cum Morum Facilitate et Simplicitate jucunda atque ingenua. 
Maritus, Parens, amantissimus; officiorum in suos quosque Ob- 
servantissimus; Amicus, porro; sincere Benevolus, Fidus, Con- 
stans Coronidis, denique loco, Is, cujus universa Vita praedicabat. 
Animum intime imbutum Reverentia et Charitate in DEUM 
O.M. Cujus Cultor assiduus devotissimusque extitit, nee non 
Vera Fide et spe Vivida in Christum Jesum: Quibus Animam 
piam Suffultus, Deo, qui dedit, Tranquillus et Laetus, reddidit, 
IV. Non: Aprilis, Anno ^Erae Christianae Vulgaris M,DCC,LI. 

Natus erat Edingburgi, Britannorum Septentrionalium IX.° 

Kal. Aprilis Anno M,DC,LXXX,VIII, Parentibus honestis 

Oriundus. Uxorem, quam charam semper habuit, utpote vere 

piam et amandam, nunc, proh dolor! viduam maerentem, duxit 

III. Kal. Augusti, Anno M,DCC,XXX, Mariam, Filiam natu 

maximam Reverend! Doctique Viri, olim Vita functi, Nathanaelis 

Williams, Bostoniensis: Cujus Conjugii Proventus Septem Filii, 

duaequae Filiae, quorum Filii quatuor, duaeque Filiae,- in eodem cum 

Patre requiescunt Tumulo; Caeteri supersunt. 

Lector, si Talem amare et imitari possis, Beatus evades. 3 

1 From the Chamberlain Collection, Boston Public Library. 2 Carmina, I. xxiv. 
3 Contributed by Guernsey Jones, from B. M. Add. mss. 23,725, fol. 49-50. 
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John Moffatt to Arthur Pond's Executors. 1 

Boston New England Jully 2 d 1759 

Gentlemen, — I latley Saw an advertisement in a London news 
paper of the Sale of Mr. Ponds Collection by Order of His Execu- 
tors. 

Mr. Ponds death gives me much concern as I am under great 
obligations and have received many favours from him. but I 
should not have troubled you with a Letter were it not on account 
of Some goods He was to Ship for me. The state of the affair is 
Just this. Deer. 15th 1756 I wrote Mr Pond and inclosed a Bill 
of Exch. for £60.0.0 Sterling and febr. 10th 1757 I again wrote him 
with a Copy of the articles wrote for and the 2d. of the Bill and no 
doubt you wil find those Letters amongst his papers. Mr Pond 
favoured me with an answer dated may 10th 1757 a Copy of which 
is here unto anexed by which you wil see he did not mention in 
what Ship the other half of the goods were to be sent and as I never 
heard further from him, concludes the Ship must either have been 
taken or Lost, now as you have the Pollicy it wil be easy to know 
by what Ship and if either taken or Lost there can be no difficulty 
in getting the Insurance paid, this is the reason of writting you 
Gentn desiring you wil be so kind as to receive the Insurance for 
me as you have the Pollicy, the Bearer Mr James Erving of this 
place wil be very ready to Assist in the affair and when you have 
received the money, please to pay it to Mr Erving who wil pay 
the charges arissing and give you the proper discharge. I must 
desire another favour more and that is to let Mr Erving know of 
whom Mr Pond used to buy the Fann mounts for I have given Mr 
Erving a Commission to get me a parcel of the same person if you 
can direct him to the man. I hope you wil excuse this trouble and 
if ever it is in my Power to do any Service for any of Mr Ponds 
friends in this part of the World it would give a Singular Satisfac- 
tion to Gentlemen your most obedient Humble Sert. 

John Moffatt, 

P.S. The goods by Capt. Jacocks came Safe. 

To the Executtors of the Will 
of the Late Mr Arthur Pond 
in London. 

Copy of Arthur Pond's Letter. 

London, may 10, 1757. 
Sir, — your Letter of the 15th. Deer, came to my hands the 
latter end of february, and I have this day sent the two boxes to 
1 Contributed by Guernsey Jones, from B. M. Add. mss. 23,725, fol. 40-50- 
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be shiped in two different Ships being the last which go this Spring, 
you have only one Sort of Prussian Blew of a fine deep Sort and I 
could now [not] get any other I liked ready made; I could not 
under a fortnight get any flake white, without going to the Collour 
Shops, who sell it dear, but have sent one pound for the present, 
many things are so dear on account of the war and the Insurance so 
high Your money is all laid out, if you want more of any of the 
articles I shal get them on your Order, not knowing where directly 
to get any Indian Ink at a good hand, have put up one Stick of 
my own which desire you to accept of. 

I am Sir your most humble Sert. ^ Pond 

Some of the things I divided by Gues Consequently not exactly 
equal. 

Porter and Shipping last Cargoe Six shillings 

remained in my hands 0-14-9 

A Bill now Sent . 60- 0-0 

£60-14-9 

the word Painter is not necessary in my direction, and I may leave 
[it] off. 

Fann Mounts 38-15-0 

Carmine one oz very fine 1- 1 

two doz stone knives 1- 4-0 

one doz pallet knives o- 6-0 

four pounds fine Prussn. Blew 18/ 3-12-0 

two pounds English Safron 1-14-0 3-8 

one pound flake white 0-1-4 o- 1-4 

one pound French Sap Green 0-13 

one pound Distiled Verdigrees 0-15 

Boxes, Porter and packing 0-14-6 

part of the Insurance to be returned if with Convoy 
Insurance on two pollicys 9-18-0 

60-7-10 
Ballance 6-11 

60-14-9 
Shipping charges to be paid 

the above Letter directed 
To Mr John Moffatt Boston New England 

By the Devonshire Capt. Jacocks 

[Endorsed] 24th. Augst. 1759 reced from 

Mr James Urwin Merchant at New England Coffee House. 

6 
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Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Nor- 
cross, Lord, Bowditch, Green and Sanborn. 



Note. On the "Scipio" mentioned, page 28, supra, Mr, Frederic L. Gay calls 
my attention to the following extract from Hamilton 1 s IUnerarium (p. 139) : 

July 24, 1744. "I went this night to visit Mr. Smibert, the limner, where I 
saw a collection of fine pictures, among the rest that part of Scipio's history in 
Spain where he delivers the lady to the prince to whom she had been betrothed. 
The passions are well touched in the several faces. Scipio's face expresses a ma- 
jestic generosity, that of the young prince gratitude and modest love; and some 
Roman soldiers, standing under a row of pillars apart, in seeming discourse, have 
admiration delineated in their faces. But what I admired most of the painter's 
fancy in this piece is an image of phantom of chastity behind the solium upon 
which Scipio sits, standing on tiptoe to crown him, and yet appears as if she could 
not reach his head, which expresses a good emblem of the virtue of this action. 
I saw here likewise a collection of good busts and statues, most of them antiques, 
done in clay and paste, among the rest Homer's head and a model of the Venus 
of Medicis." On August 9, Hamilton again visited Smibert in the afternoon, 
"and entertained myself an hour or two with his paintings." 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM EVERETT. 

By JAMES SCHOULER. 



William Everett was born in Watertown, Massachusetts, 
October 10, 1839. He was the third son of the famous Edward 
Everett, orator and statesman, and of Charlotte Gray (Brooks) 
Everett, his wife. 

Edward Everett, the father, was one of the most illustrious 
and influential Americans of the nineteenth century in his 
generation, and from early manhood to the day of his death 
maintained a conspicuousness, whether in public or private 
station, such as few contemporaries ever reached or ap- 
proached. Yet, to this day, no authentic biography of the 
man has ever issued from the press, nor has any collection of 
his writings been made, except four volumes of his chief 
orations which were published during his lifetime. These 
orations were mostly of the occasional and academic sort and 
do not identify him greatly with public activities. Yet by 
speech or writing he was a constant inspiration to his fellow- 
countrymen, besides receiving at various times the highest 
public honors that his native state or the nation could confer, 
short of that Presidency, which comes to but few and only 
as the gift of the whole people. 

William, as Edward Everett's youngest son, was the object 
of a prime paternal solicitude during his whole childhood, his 
mother having become a confirmed invalid for the rest of her 
life. Father and son grew close together in affectionate inti- 
macy, and William, as a youth, learned to emulate his father's 
high career and example. He showed a precocious intellect 
and an astonishing memory, imbibing early a fondness for the 
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classics of Greece and Rome, and for English and American 
political history. It has been well said that the one love of 
Edward Everett was for his son William, and that William's 
cherished ideal through life was his father. 

When first at the Boston Latin School, William excelled the 
boys of older classes in capping verses from Virgil. But he 
was wisely kept from entering college until his sixteenth year, 
so that in Harvard's class of 1859 which he joined were many 
fellow students of about his own age. Here, though recog- 
nized as brilliant and versatile, he by no means led his class- 
mates either in scholarship or a forceful personality. Pure in 
morals, however, upright and conscientious in conduct, he 
was doubtless influenced for good by his elderly roommate and 
life-long friend, Alexander McKenzie. 1 When visiting other 
classmates in their rooms socially he liked an improvised con- 
test in light witticism or the citation of authors. He wrote 
well both in prose and poetry for the college magazine, he 
worked out such mimic parts as were assigned to him in class 
entertainments with much drollery and originality and he 
prepared an excellent ode for our class supper. Though slight 
of build and taking but little interest in the desultory college 
athletics of that day, he showed himself a good runner about 
Harvard's delta. He held a high rank in his studies, but by 
no means as high as might have been expected of him, for he 
lacked at this time diligence and application. His commence- 
ment part, on Athens as the great teacher of mankind — a 
most congenial theme — was well written and he delivered it 
with fervor and bold gesticulation. On the whole, William 
Everett was a youth still undeveloped while at college, and some 
personal habits of the juvenile sort which clung to him hindered 
the estimation of his classmates, who nevertheless took great 
pride in his brilliant promise. 

New and invigorating impulse was given to this young man's 
rise in life when, upon his graduation at Harvard in 1859, he 
was sent abroad to Cambridge, England, to complete his* 
studies. There he greatly broadened as an accomplished 
classical scholar, in the course of another four years, while 
among English scenes and acquaintances he gained a sort of 
international experience and range of friendships which con- 
1 See Proceedings, xlhi. 414-417. 
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firmed him strongly in self-confidence and mental equipment 
for a distinguished career in his native land. Graduating in 
England from Trinity College in 1863, he returned to Boston, 
a young man widely heralded for fame and influence. 

William Everett's ambition, at this time young and ardent, 
was unquestionably to follow in his eminent father's foot- 
steps, as a statesman and orator, with the subsidiary adorn- 
ment, likewise, of an accomplished scholar. A course of 
lectures upon English university life which he delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, a few months after his return, and 
presently published in a book, "On the Cam," gave him a 
speedy renown in this vicinity. 1 Eager to connect himself, 
first of all, with the instruction corps of Harvard University, 
like his father before him, he had already, in July, 1863, applied 
to President Hill, though unsuccessfully, for appointment to 
a vacant tutorship in mathematics. He next studied law and 
was admitted to the Boston bar in April, 1867, but never prac- 
tised the profession. 

His distinguished father dying in January, 1865, shortly 
before our Civil War came to an end, William was left fairly 
independent in means for pursuing his own plans in life, but 
without that elderly guidance which had been a most salutary 
support. His efforts for conspicuous fame and influence be- 
came somewhat diffuse, in consequence, where concentration 
of pursuit would have served him better. Always sincere and 
frank, and ready, moreover, to initiate for himself, he dis- 
closed too openly for his own good at this stage of manhood 
whatever plans he might cherish in one direction or another. 
Hence rivals and personal enemies sprang up in every chosen 
path to oppose or thwart his purpose. Yet his energy, per- 
sistency and varied talents could by no means fail of making 
a public impression. His college essays were now issued in 
book form. A ready writer, witty or serious, both in prose 
and verse, he contributed much to the political and literary 
press, and to children's magazines besides. He gave lyceum 
lectures in and out of Massachusetts. He read a well-prepared 
poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, 
which was afterwards published. 2 In 1864 he spoke by invi- 

1 See Proceedings, xlih. 420. 

2 Hesione, or Europe Unchained (1869). 
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tation at the Unitarian festival in Boston and also at a 
Republican flag raising. As a bachelor he took up his legal resi- 
dence in Winchester, where his father had once lived, joined 
a local Grant club in 1868, and sought, though in vain, to be 
chosen from that town to the Massachusetts legislature. Books 
and memorials from his father's estate he liberally bestowed in 
various directions. In May, 1869, he made application for 
appointment to a Latin Tutorship in Harvard University. 1 

Mr. Eliot became President of Harvard on the 19th of May, 
1869; and, within a year, William Everett was appointed a 
University Lecturer on " Virgil and his place in Literature," 
and Tutor in Latin. Sailing for England in the summer of 
1869, he procured from Cambridge University there his course 
degree as Master of Arts. 

In 1873 Everett was promoted to an assistant professorship 
of Latin. The young man took up zealously the new duties 
of classical instruction with his alma mater and was thus 
actively occupied for about six years. Ambitious of a suitable 
academic title, he prepared in 1875 a classical thesis, and upon 
special examination was made by Harvard a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in course: whence the title of "Doctor," by which he 
became commonly addressed for the rest of his life. 

By no means content, however, to pursue for life the simple 
routine of a college professor, William Everett bestirred him- 
self in these busy years in other directions. Shortly before 
beginning work as a tutor in 1870 he had delivered to good ac- 
ceptance the Fourth of July oration in the city of Boston. In 

1 The Committee of Publication add the following account which was cour- 
teously written by President Eliot: 

"In March Mr. Eliot had been elected by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College to the office of President; but this nomination had been returned to 
the President and Fellows by the Board of Overseers without approval. After a 
good deal of private and public discussion, in early May the rumor ran that the 
President and Fellows had been advised by a well-informed friend of the Uni- 
versity that, if they should return to the Board of Overseers the nomination of 
Mr. Eliot, it would probably be confirmed. When Mr. Eliot returned, late one 
afternoon, to the house on Chestnut Street, Boston, where he was then living, he 
found William Everett waiting for him; and Everett at once entered upon his 
business. He declared that Mr. Eliot was not at all his candidate for the Presi- 
dency of Harvard; that his candidate was the Rev. Edward Everett Hale; but 
Everett went on to say, 'I am told that the Overseers may consent, after all, to 
your election as President; so I want to apply now for a position as Tutor in 
Latin, whenever there is a chance for me.' " 
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1872 he further sought and procured from the Boston Minis- 
ters' Association (Unitarian) a license to preach, so that for the 
rest of his life he occasionally supplied the pulpit in churches 
of his faith in different parts of the country. For the pastoral 
duties of a sacred calling William Everett was never tested, 
but his sermons were found thrilling, eloquent and forcible, and 
one upon "Socrates and Jesus" which got into print was es- 
pecially liked. As a preacher he made a good impression upon 
his hearers. He was considered for a colleague at Brattle 
Square Church about 1874 during its last crisis of existence, 
and he received a call to the Harvard Church in Charlestown 
in 1875, which, upon consultation, he concluded to decline. 

Everett's interest in his own college classes was always deep 
and genuine. But friction ensued in his relations with other 
Harvard professors; for he never could cooperate patiently as 
a subordinate, and subordination was sometimes necessary. 
He refused to take up some special work assigned him in 
an emergency. President Eliot, in fact, doubted the expe- 
diency of adding Sunday labors to the hard work of an 
assistant professor of Latin six days in the week. By 1876, 
in a notable presidential struggle, it appeared that this eager 
assistant professor purposed entering politics. In 1877, be- 
fore the expiration of the usual term of five years, Everett 
resigned his assistant professorship. 1 

1 President Eliot furnishes the Committee of Publication with the following 
account of his resignation: 

"In the middle of the term, Professor Lane, the head of the Latin Department, 
fell ill. It was very desirable that the two courses of instruction he was giving 
should not be interrupted. One of them could be conveniently combined with a 
course which Assistant Professor Everett was already giving; the other, that on 
Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, and Catullus, would have to be conducted by a sub- 
stitute for several weeks. Assistant Professor Everett was freer to undertake that 
work than either of the other two assistant professors. President Eliot, therefore, 
requested Everett to replace Professor Lane immediately in that course which 
was attended by a considerable number of Juniors and Seniors. Everett at once 
protested that he was not competent to replace Professor Lane in that course; 
but, when the President insisted that he was the most available member of the 
department under the circumstances, Everett consented. Professor Lane was 
incapacitated for nearly four weeks. At the end of his service as substitute, 
Everett came to the President's office, and said, 'I told you, Mr. President, that 
I was incompetent to take that class in place of Professor Lane. I have demon- 
strated the truth of that proposition, as you may learn from any member of the 
class that you may invite to testify; and, moreover, I have learnt that I am not 
fit to be a Professor of Latin in Harvard University, and never shall be.' He was 
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Doubtless it was with a feeling of relief on both sides that 
by 1877 Dr. Everett severed connection with his alma mater 
to become in 1878 the head master of Adams Academy. 

This academy had lately been opened in Quincy on the basis 
of an endowment created early in the century under the will 
of John Adams, our second President of the United States. It 
had the equipment of a fine stone building, but depended largely 
for its annual income upon the tuition fees of private pupils 
who fitted there for college. Dr. Everett was now its second 
head master in succession, and he became most closely and 
permanently identified with its fortunes. To this institution 
and its work he mostly devoted himself with earnestness and 
industry for the rest of his life, and yet not, perhaps, with as 
close and undivided an attention as its welfare desired and 
deserved. Here, at all events, his work was his own and free 
from all immediate supervision. He proved himself a great 
teacher, as many of his students have testified. They won his 
strong affection and he theirs. He preached to them, besides 
giving routine instruction, and a volume of his "School Ser- 
mons," published presently, gave inspiration to many teachers 
and pupils elsewhere. 

But Dr. Everett's heart was too much set upon publicity and 
public influence for him to confine himself to any routine of 
secluded work. He neglected the grand opportunity now 
afforded him to concentrate his leisure time upon some con- 
tinuous task, and most of all upon the much needed and long 
projected biography of his father, for which he had been col- 
lecting material. Besides taking a prominent part in teachers' 
conventions and making many wise suggestions concerning the 
education of youth, he would still preach or deliver an oc- 
casional address by way of variety. In 1880 he composed a 
poem on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the f ound- 
ing of Cambridge, for which he received the thanks of the city 
government. He wrote hymns for a religious collection; and 
by 1882, while in the midst of school duties, he became drawn 

right, if exact philological knowledge were necessary for a Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University; effacing for the moment his remarkable knowledge of Latin 
literature, this voluntary communication of his diagnosis of his own case to the 
President of the University illustrates forcibly the essential modesty of Everett's 
nature, in spite of the superficial conceit which was sometimes obtrusively 
manifested. ,, 
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into national politics closer and closer until, as he would ex- 
press himself, it became "the breath of his nostrils." 

The national cause of civil-service reform now engaged our 
fellow-member's zeal, and, beginning his political course in 
earnest as an independent Republican, he espoused actively 
the cause and candidates of the national Democracy. In a 
Quincy speech, made during the autumn of 1882, he violently 
attacked the record of the Republican candidate who stood for 
a reelection in that congressional district. By no means in 
favor of General Butler, who gained on this canvass an election 
as governor of Massachusetts, he refused in an open letter an in- 
vitation to the Plymouth celebration of December because that 
governor-elect would be there. In the presidential campaign of 
1884 he took a still more zealous part, making eloquent and 
effective speeches for Cleveland in more than one state and run- 
ning for Congress in his home district on the anti-Blaine ticket, 
but failing of success. He gloried now in the name of "mug- 
wump/' whose claims he humorously upheld in both prose and 
verse. By this time he had become widely renowned as an effec- 
tive speaker at political gatherings, rattling, vigorous, frank and 
witty, having an incisive style and manner peculiarly his own. 

Yet our head master varied still in the place and theme of 
his eloquence. He would as before attend teachers' conven- 
tions and preach at church on an occasional Sunday. In 1885 
he delivered the Fourth of July oration at Quincy. Once 
in 1886 he preached at Harvard's college chapel. In 1887 
he delivered a memorial address on the great statesman, 
his kinsman, lately deceased, Charles Francis Adams. In 1889 
he accepted an invitation to Winchester as the Fourth of July 
orator. That same year he stood in Quincy for the Massachu- 
setts senate on an anti-Harrison ticket, but his Republican 
adversary won at the polls. 

By this time bold and aggressive in politics and well known 
as an effective partisan and speaker for the independent Demo- 
crats, Dr. Everett, in the congressional campaign of 1890, 
went outside his home environment altogether, where Re- 
publicanism appeared too strongly intrenched, and undertook 
to capture the seventh or Essex district of the state, having 
accepted a non-resident nomination from the Democrats. His 
canvass there was vigorous and courageous, his Republican 

7 
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opponent being Henry Cabot Lodge. Making almost single- 
handed a gallant fight, he reduced largely the majority of his 
influential and talented opponent, which of itself was a notable 
victory. He claimed on this canvass that while his adversary 
ran as a resident of the remotest corner of that district, he 
himself could appeal to constituents as one whose paternal 
name stood for one of its flourishing cities. A second time, in 
1892, which was the presidential year, Everett was Lodge's 
opponent for Congress, and again his adversary won. But the 
Republican legislature of 1893 now promoting Lodge to the 
United States Senate, a special election for representative was 
held in the seventh district in April, 1893, an( i Everett, once 
more entering the canvass, prevailed over his new opponent by a 
close but confirmed majority consisting of less than twenty votes. 
This was the most auspicious opportunity of Everett's 
whole life. Could he but have kept a firm hold upon his new 
constituents for two or more successive terms, confirming their 
good will and confidence, he would surely have become at Wash- 
ington a national figure and best fulfilled his high ideals of 
service to his* fellow-men. He had talents, independence, 
fearlessness in debate and the happy gift of making himself 
interesting by his racy way of putting things. His vote on 
all questions would have been honestly given and founded in 
fair reason. His unique and somewhat eccentric personality 
would have impressed fellow-representatives and the people. 
But unfortunately his first term of legislative service proved 
the last, and the fault was partly his own, for he neither took 
up his residence in the district he represented nor sought to 
make himself as familiar with the wants and wishes of his sup- 
porters as he should have done. He made some admirable 
speeches in Congress, conducted himself in public with discre- 
tion and voted wisely. As he stated in his maiden effort, here 
was his first appearance in any legislative body. And so indeed 
had it been with Daniel Webster; but Webster's congressional 
life had frequent renewals. Under any circumstances Everett 
might have lost an immediate reelection in a district so closely 
divided politically, but indifference to his constituents made 
his failure sure and permanent. Standing, rightly enough, 
upon the "anti-spoils" doctrine, he rigidly refused to take any 
part in the local distribution of executive patronage under 
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President Cleveland, even where his advice was asked. Nor, 
probably, was he tactful or conciliating when refusing to 
concern himself in such matters or to do errands at the de- 
partments upon request. The district delegations sent to 
Washington to get a river and harbor appropriation were dis- 
appointed in him. For political management or organization, in 
truth, he showed neither taste nor skill. Macaulay might have 
kept an Edinburgh constituency true to him in the British House 
of Commons while holding himself personally aloof, but a seat 
in the House at Washington is not readily assured by a non-resi- 
dent of his district who stands solely upon a national record. 

Convinced by September, 1894, that his party would not 
nominate him again, Dr. Everett now notified the electors of 
the seventh district by a letter published in the Boston press 
that he withdrew his name as a candidate. When the district 
convention of the Democrats met, the next day, not only was 
another candidate nominated for the coming term but a simple 
vote of thanks to their present representative failed of passage. 
By way of partial consolation, the Republican nominee, his 
former adversary, won at the polls in November. And so did 
Everett's star for public service and distinction drop from the 
political sky before it had found time to brighten. 

Dr. Everett never could win at the ballot box in his own dis- 
trict or neighborhood. And as for political office, state or na- 
tional, none under one party executive or another is known 
to have been tendered him. He sacrificed much to serve in 
Congress for this single term. He had resigned from Adams 
Academy, and a young friend now filled his former place as 
head master there. He preached or lectured during the next 
three years, as occasion might offer, and wrote for the maga- 
zines. At one time he thought of opening an office to practise 
law; at another of arranging for lecture work with the manager 
of some lyceum bureau. He tried, but in vain, to gain a con- 
nection with the Greek department of Harvard. But his 
renown was still conspicuous in his native state. At the 
Bunker Hill anniversary of 1896 he delivered a notable oration, 
which he repeated before audiences in Cambridge and Phila- 
delphia. He repudiated Bryan and free silver in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896, nor would he support the Republican 
candidate. When others advised him to prefer the lesser of two 
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evils, he responded that of two evils he had been taught in 
childhood to choose neither. His voice and vote went eventually 
to the gold Democratic ticket of Palmer and Buckner. 

His successor at the Adams Academy having died suddenly, 
Dr. Everett once more resumed the head mastership in 1897. 
In June, 1899, he was chosen to Harvard's Board of Over- 
seers, a compliment he highly appreciated. That same year 
he delivered a course of lectures on John Milton before the 
Lowell Institute, whose audiences he often entertained during 
his life on one literary theme or another. The Lowells, as he 
wrote a friend in 1909, were always kind and considerate to 
him, and in the space of forty-five years he had given seven 
Institute courses on various subjects, at their invitation — 
a record scarcely equalled in his estimation. His audiences 
were made up of cultured and sympathetic admirers in this 
Boston vicinity, before whom he would discourse on the poets 
or read extracts in his freest and happiest vein. 

Of his long and laborious work at the head of Adams Academy 
Dr. Everett felt justly proud. In September, 1 899, not long after 
he had been placed in charge for the second time, he boasted of 
thirty-eight new pupils added to thirty-two old ones — all but 
one of them Quincy boys. That he might pursue faithfully his 
work here of juvenile instruction, which interfered much with 
pleasurable trips elsewhere, he made much sacrifice. ' ' For this, ' ' 
as he wrote, "I have renounced amusement, travel and society. 
I love the school infinitely better than Harvard or the Boston 
Latin School or anything but dear old Trinity College, Eng- 
land." And he adds: " Schoolmasters are the worst paid, the 
hardest worked and the poorest thanked men in the country." 

Few of his contemporaries appear to have noticed how closely 
identified was Dr. Everett with juvenile literature, in the 
course of his diversified career. He published, at one time 
or another, three well-written books for boys, besides contrib- 
uting an occasional sketch or story to children's periodicals. 
From his college days onward he showed much fondness for 
well-bred boys who showed him deference and respect. Many 
such, whether his pupils or not, learned to accost him with 
confidence and wrote him loving letters. To the end of his 
life he acknowledged the happiness all such friendships with a 
younger set had afforded him. 
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Forsaking at length the range of active politics, Everett 
henceforth gave his attention rather to political problems in 
their broader and more general relation to good citizenship. 
In June, 1900, he pronounced at Cambridge a remarkable 
Phi Beta Kappa address on "Patriotism" — the noblest and 
ablest written production, perhaps, of his whole life. Opposing 
in argument that fallacy of blind self-devotion misnamed good 
citizenship — "our country, right or wrong" — he upheld 
against all unrighteous war the love of truth and of God as 
paramount for nations and individuals. This address aroused 
so wide an interest that the Peace Society of Friends in Phila- 
delphia printed and circulated at their own cost five thousand 
copies. In 1904 Dr. Everett's Lowell Institute course dealt 
with the Italian poets since Dante; and these lectures, which a 
New York publishing firm issued in book form, were also 
widely read and enjoyed as an inspiring production. For the 
tercentenary anniversary of the birth of John Milton in De- 
cember, 1908, which was celebrated in this city under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Historical Society, he delivered 
with dignity and effect a masterly oration upon the grand Puri- 
tan poet. All these three literary compositions were of his best. 

By this time, however, our distinguished fellow-member 
had begun to fail in health, strenuous and strained in mental 
activity as he had always shown himself. The limit of three- 
score years and ten proved nearly the destined bound of his busy 
career. His death appears to have been somewhat hastened by 
personal anxieties and disappointment. In 1907 sad announce- 
ment was made that Adams Academy would not reopen for 
the autumn; and in fact its doors now closed permanently, 
efforts having failed whether for adding new endowments or 
to induce the Quincy authorities to make the school an annex 
of some sort for the public education of its youth. This signal 
failure of his most continuous work in life was not due to any 
mismanagement on the head master's part — so those best 
cognizant have asserted — but rather to circumstances over 
which he had no control. To revive and cheer him in this 
emergency, an invitation now came to him from Cambridge, 
England, to give a university course on the British orators. 
Accepting this timely offer, Dr. Everett crossed the ocean in 
1908 to fulfil his engagement, but his health broke down 
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and he returned home with the course but partly delivered. 
The Lowell Institute, however, arranged in 1909 that he should 
give that interrupted course entire before a Boston audience 
in the autumn. He did so and with pronounced success. But 
by this time he was so feeble that he had to be carried up and 
down the staircase of Huntington Hall and to sit while he 
addressed his hearers. It was a pathetic sight when the 
lecturer, despite all bodily infirmity, rose to his feet at the close 
of his final lecture and said with prophetic forecast that this 
was his last appearance before the Lowell Institute. 

Still mentally alert, William Everett now failed rapidly in 
physical health from week to week. He consulted as to passing 
the coming winter at Bermuda, but remained at home. At 
last he took to his bed, bade farewell to the world and such 
friends as had been constant to him, turned his face to the wall 
and breathed his last peacefully on the 16th of February, 1910. 
Scarcely a month before he died, the authorities of Quincy/ 
as though regretful of their recent disregard of a famous 
fellow-citizen, chose him manager of the Adams Academy for 
a year; but the appointment came too late to be more than a 
passing tribute of appreciation. 

No characterization of William Everett, so brilliant in mental 
gifts and yet so singular, can be complete which fails to take 
into account the peculiar range of his domestic life. He never 
married, nor in manhood came strongly under woman's in- 
fluence, and yet he mostly kept house, as one who values the 
privacy of his own home. Hence his individuality became 
pronounced, as the years went on, and his mannerisms grew. 
No tender and coequal companion of the other sex watched 
his progress, to aid or advise; nor had he masculine associates, 
intimate and devoted, who might assume to guide him. 
Strongly impulsive by nature, and inclined to say and do what- 
ever first prompted him, he had to learn habitual reflection and 
self-restraint by harsh experience. Earnest to be true to him- 
self and at the same time successful in influencing others, he 
largely overcame some early faults; but others grew with 
mature years, making intercourse difficult with him and ob- 
structing his chosen pathway. His best friends made allow- 
ance for him and were constant in sympathy, even when hurt 
by his casual rudeness and want of delicate consideration; 
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they wished him a success commensurate with his talents and 
aspirations. But others who also understood him would flatter, 
cajole and humor him; and, if cooperating in politics, they let 
him lead the forlorn hope, but did not share with him the 
more substantial honors. Everett was abnormally sensitive, 
zealous and frank; what he strove after he made quite clear 
to others by seeking their assistance. He was much warmer- 
hearted than most who met him thought. He would express 
himself impulsively, and whenever in an irritable mood harshly 
and impatiently; yet they who responded good-naturedly would 
recall him to himself, while to those who answered with corres- 
ponding roughness he showed himself ready repeatedly to make 
amends. Most frequently, however, the person offended by his 
inopportune brusqueness took it in silence, and, holding no 
further intercourse with him, became a personal enemy. 

Great mental power and nervous excitability were combined 
in this picturesque personage and dominated in whatever he 
said or wrote. He announced himself simply as he felt; he 
was sincere at heart, and, whether in politics, education or 
religion, the standards he stood for were of the highest. His 
scholarship was profound and accurate, and on critical points 
in language or classical lore his vocation as a school teacher 
kept him in constant equipment where others naturally deaden 
in their acquisitions through long disuse. While holding him- 
self high socially, as he had a good right to do, and associating 
most with those of rank and culture, he was by no means dis- 
dainful of the average of mankind, as he sometimes appeared 
to be. He did many spontaneous acts of kindness in various 
directions as his generous nature prompted. He valued highly 
all applause that came to him, and, watchful of the immediate 
impression produced, he was anxious at all times to be reported 
fully and correctly and be well understood by hearers or read- 
ers. He has been charged with a want of continuous applica- 
tion to his task; but the difficulty seems to have been rather in 
a diffusion of his efforts; for many of his occasional addresses, 
books and lecture courses must have cost him much continuous 
preparation. Yet with one so much bent upon producing an 
immediate effect, mental concentration upon longer and larger 
tasks, such, for instance, as the proposed biography of his 
father, must have failed of full opportunity. 
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It occasioned much regret to Dr. Everett and his friends that 
Harvard never conferred upon him an honorary degree. His 
classmates in 1905 petitioned in vain on his behalf for such a dis- 
tinction. But the Doctorate which his alma mater denied him 
was bestowed upon him by Williams College in 1893 and by 
Dartmouth in 1901. With his much earlier Ph.D. at Harvard, 
won in course, he was sufficiently a " Doctor " in common 
parlance for most of his mature life to gain from that academic 
title all that it might be practically worth to him in the com- 
munity. By that title he always liked to be accosted, while 
as for " Professor," his dislike became so inveterate as time went 
on (so his correspondence shows) that he would denounce 
comparative strangers for addressing him thus by letter, 
heedless, to their astonishment, of the familiar maxim "once 
a Professor always a Professor." His term in Congress entitled 
him to the further prefix, at choice, of "Honorable," and to 
this he seems not to have been adverse. 

It may be worth while, perhaps, to add in this connection 
that Everett had a decided opinion concerning the familiar 
use of his Christian name by those entitled to familiarity. He 
liked the nickname of "Bill" or "Billy," which his pupils would 
sometimes use in speaking of him among themselves, "I don't 
like to be called ' Will/" he wrote to a friend in 1909, "and 
I hate * William.' William is a Sabbath School prig, with no 
fun, no life, no heart in him. Will is almost a rowdy, a boy 
who will cut a ride, tumble off and then come into the parlor 
fresh from the road and bolt out of the dining room as soon 
as he has gobbled his dinner. I bless those that call me 'Bill.' " 
All this may seem rather fanciful, but it was characteristic. 

Our distinguished fellow-member did not disregard his own 
faults, nor was he wanting in habits of self-examination and 
the resolve to reform whatever might be amiss. He acknowl- 
edged on a last retrospect that he had been "very blunt, some- 
times reaching roughness and rudeness." Yet others, he 
complained, had shown toward him a want of tenderness and 
had been rough and rude in a more overbearing way. For his 
career in Washington, all too brief, he had set a careful watch 
upon himself. "When I went to Congress," he wrote in 1909, 
"I made and kept a solemn resolution that I would never 
indulge in any sarcasm or give way to any impulse to retort 
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in debate. The result was that I was on warm terms with 
dozens of bitter opponents in politics." 

In temperament, manners, dress and personal appearance, 
William Everett was as unlike his illustrious father as possible. 
Both, however, had great gifts of scholarship, and each, after 
his own style, was an eloquent and captivating orator. In 
dignity, grace and a becoming impressiveness of thought and 
expression, Edward Everett was the superior of the two; 
but the son surpassed him in ready wit, pointedness, vivacity 
and a certain energy of gesture and delivery which was pecu- 
liarly his own. Both father and son wrote well, but while the 
one confined himself to sedate and stately prose the other 
bubbled over both in prose and verse, and in style could be grave 
or gay, as the mood moved him. The son's reverence for his 
father was supreme. 1 

William Everett's views on the subject of war were em- 
phatic in the last years of his life, and they gave the pro- 
foundest and most memorable expression to the political 
opinions he has left behind. Our momentary misunderstanding 
with Great Britain during President Cleveland's second term, 
and the later war with Spain, moved him to dwell much in 
thought upon such a theme. To his stirring Phi Beta Kappa 
oration on "Patriotism" allusion has already been made, 
and his depth of feeling therein shown found a later outlet in 
the poem "Peace or War? — A Vision," which he privately com- 
posed and printed in 1909. That poem, apparently the last 

1 President Eliot is the authority for the following story on that subject: 

" Edward Everett had been in the habit of presenting annually to Harvard Col- 
lege a handsomely bound copy of his Orations, to be given as a 'detur' to the 
first scholar near the beginning of the Sophomore year. In 1869, President 
Eliot, when distributing the deturs, thought he observed that the first scholar 
would have preferred to Everett's Orations the second or third detur, as they 
stood in order upon the table. The next year, therefore, he gave the highest 
scholar his choice among the few best deturs; and the first scholar did not select 
Everett's Orations. William Everett, after his father's death, had continued his 
father's practice. The fact that in 1870 Everett's Orations had not gone to the 
first scholar came to William Everett's ears; whereupon he hastened to Cam- 
bridge, and informed President Eliot that he would not present a copy of his 
father's Orations annually to the College, unless it could always go to the highest 
scholar. The President declining to make this promise, William Everett an- 
nounced that he should no longer present to the College annually his father's 
Orations, and added, in explanation of his indignation, that Everett's Orations 
would be remembered when those of Cicero and Burke were forgotten." 

8 
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literary effort of his life, beautiful and uplifting in argument 
and allegory, has never attracted the attention it deserved, 
for when he died, soon after composing it, America was at 
peace. But to-day, while civilized Europe closes in a deadly 
and exhausting struggle while our own country stands in peri- 
lous jeopardy of being drawn into an international conflict as 
in 1 812, to maintain its neutral rights, the warning of that poem 
comes like a voice from the grave. As Everett wrote of him- 
self in 1909, he had been brought up with an admiration for 
the heroes and heroic fights of Greek and Roman story. But 
a friend set him thinking otherwise in early manhood, by a 
suggestion that, as duels had already gone out of fashion for 
individuals, so perhaps would war hereafter as a means of 
arbitrament, where nations differed; and by this time his 
personal views were wholly reversed. "Whatever war may 
have been in the past," he writes, "I believe it now to be a sin, 
a crime, and a blunder in all cases." 

Nevertheless, Everett's last outlook upon human progress 
was not a disheartened one. "I am no optimist," he expressed 
himself in this same letter; "I always see faults; but I am no 
pessimist either." 

Note. In the preparation of this Memoir, full use has been made of the William 
Everett collection of manuscripts now in the library of this Society. That 
collection consists of letters received by our late fellow-member, but there are 
no drafts of letters sent by him, nor diaries, nor autobiographical memoranda 
of any kind. The few letters specially quoted in these pages were written by 
Dr. Everett, not long before his death, to his college classmate and life-long 
friend, James H. Fay, Esquire, who has kindly allowed the present use of them. 
The Boston Evening Transcript of February 17, 1910, devoted a whole page of 
many columns to anecdotes and personal estimates of the deceased, highly in- 
teresting and full of choice biographical material. 

Charles Francis Adams, our President, was to have joined in the completion 
of the present Memoir, but death prevented. The following extracts are made 
from his statement in the Boston Evening Transcript, February, 1910, concerning 
his noted kinsman: "His life was a tragedy. He always had the dream of a 
long career in the public service like his distinguished father, Edward Everett, 
but it was destined never to come true. ... He was temperamentally unfitted 
for the practical things of life, and he failed where others with only a fraction 
of his great ability succeeded. He rivalled Macaulay in his power of memory, 
but he lacked the faculty for sustained work. His poems are admirable, but he 
was too impatient for immediate results to work for a lasting reputation as a 
literary man, consequently his output was fragmentary. ... He was a man of 
the kindliest nature, despite his abnormal sensitiveness, and the stories of his 
remarkable devotion to Quincy Academy are true." [J. S.] 



